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AGENDA. 


1. The setting up of suitable provincial cattle improvement funds on 

the lines suggested by the Animal Husbandry Wing of the 
Board of Agriculture as the best means of following up Uis 
Excellency tiie Viceroy's campaign for providing breeding 
bulls. 

2. The improvement of grass lands and the better utilisation of waste 

and surplus land for fodder production and the initial steps bo 
be taken in that direction by the various appropriate agencies. 

3. The need for increased technical personnel required for livestock 

improvement work throughout India. 

4. The possibility of crop planning for increased fodder production 

with special reference to leguminous fodders. 




PKOCEEDIN’GS OF THE CATTLE CONFERENCE, 


The Conference assembled in the Council of State Chamber, Simla, at 
11-30 A.M. on Tuesday, the 25th May 1937. 


The Hon’ble Ktinwar Sir Jagdish PraSad in requesting His Excellency 
the Viceroy to open the Conference said ; 

Your Excellency, 

It is my happy privilege to extend to Your Excellency a warm 
welcome to this conference of Hon’ble Ministers from Provinces, repre- 
sentatives .of the Government of India and of Indian States, technical 
experts and distinguished non-officials who are assembled for the purpose 
of concerting measures for the improvement of Indian livestock. This is 
a subject to which Your Excellency has given much needed prominence 
both by noble precept and praiseworthy example. In Your Excellency’s 
first message to the people of India as Viceroy, Your Excellency gave a 
vivid picture of the whole problem in a memorable phrase : ” The cow 
and the working bullock carry on their patient backs the whole structure 
of Indian agriculture ’ Then followed the presentation by Your 
Excellency of pedigree bulls to the Delhi Province— an example which 
appealed to the sentiment and touched the imagination of the Indian 
people and which found ready response throughout the country. At a 
later stage, Your Excellency drew pointed attention to the need for the 
preservation of cows of well-known breeds after their lactation period 
was over, by the salvage of dry cows from Calcutta and their presenta- 
•tion to the Delhi Pinjrapole. Your Excellency’s keen and inforrat^l 
interest in thm vital matter of animal husbandry has stimulated public 
opinion, has encouraged effort and has heartened those who have been 
labouring patiently in this important field. Your Excellency in a 
country where religious sentiment, dietetic needs and agricultural require- 
ments all combine to make the improvement of livestock a ma.tter of 
national importance, if is a depressing reflection that abstract veneration 
should only yield such practical neglect. Some of the malpractices to 
which our cows are subjected in cities in order to prolong their ’iacta- 
tion period are a blot on our humanity, and it is about time that public 
opinion so asserted itself as to make such practices impossible The 
law by itself is powerless to stop the' evil-doer. Nor can we look with 
any satisfaction or pride on the vast numbers of lean,' hungry and xmder 
bred cattle that encumber the countryside. It is clear that passive senti-' 
ment alone is. ineffective to deal with a problem which requires for its 
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proper solution scientific knowledge, efiicient organisation and a con- 
sistent policy pursued with vigour over a number of years to achieve 
well-defined objectives. We need advice and guidance not only in 
regard to the methods of breeding but also in regard to the all-important 
question of an adequate supply of good fodder as well as in regard to 
the prevention and cure of disease and in regard to the most efiicient form 
of administrative machinery. Some of these vital problems will engage 
the attention of this Conference and I need say no more about them at 
this stage. 

Your Excellency, I need hardly add that much good work has been 
done in the past both in the Provinces, in States and at the Centre and 
the pace has appreciably quickened as the result of the recommendations 
of the Agricultural Commission, over which Yomr Excellency presided. 
A notable step forward was taken by the appointment of an expert 
adviser in animal husbandry to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch in 1930, and I should like to take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the valuable services which Colonel Sir Arthur Olver has 
rendered to the advancement of ammal hnsbandiy and which have been 
recently recognised by the conferment on him' of a Knighthood. Nor 
should I fail to mention the excellent work that the Imperial Veterinary 
Bescarch Institute at Muktesar has done in investigations into animal 
diseases and in their prevention and cure under the able direction of hlr. 
Ware, whose good work has won for him a well-merited C.I.E, The 
Institute has been'rccently reorganised and the stalT strengthened. We 
also hope soon to have well-equipped sections for animal nutrition and 
poultry research at Izatnagar in the Bareilly District of the United 
Provinces. But while a good deal has been done, it will be generally 
admitted that much yet remains to be accomplished. It is, for example, 
a little anomalous that in a predominantly agricultural coimtry like 
oure, there is at present no provision for higher coiurses in veterinary 
science. We have to send our young men abroad for such training. I 
hope that it may be possible to remedy this defect in the not distant 
futiure, so that teaching up to the highest grade may be available in this 
country. We have also to secure that the methods that we recommend 
for cattle improvement reach the man in the village and are accepted 
and utilised by him, for without his willing co-operation little progress 
can be made. To ensuro this, our administrative arrangements should 
be so devised as to establish the closest contact with the rural population. 

■ Your Excellency, I need hardly emphasise the need for and the 
importancje of a conference of this kind. It provides an opportumty 
for the exchange of ideas and the interchange of experience. It brings 
experts and laymen together'. It enables Provincial Ministers to get a 
general view of the problem as a whole and it enables the Government 
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of India to realise the vaiying needs and circtunstances of Provinces and 
States. It vnll also provide, I hope, a corrective against shifting policy 
and haphazard methods. It is a happy augury for the success of this 
very representative Conference that Your Excellency has, in spite of 
the pressure of a other engagements, graciously agreed to open it, giving 
one more proof, if proof were now needed, of Your Excellency’s abiding 
and vigilant regard for all that touches the well-being of the agricul- 
tural classes. It is our earnest hope that work begun today, which 
is untouched hy political controversy, may yield results of permanent 
value and that Your Excellency’s Viiceroyalty may come to be regarded 
in the chronicles of the future as the golden age of Indian agriculture., 
I have now the honour to request Your Excellency to be pleased to open 
the Conference. 


ms EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE OPENIXG 

OF THE CATTLE CONFERENCE ON TUESDAY, THE 25Tn JIAY 

19 . 37 . 

Gentlemen, — 

Let me first of aU assure you how happy I am to welcome you all to 
this Conference and to the Headquarters of my Government. And let 
me thank you, Sir Jagdish Prasad, for the speech to which we have just 
listened, and for the kind words which you were good enough to use 
about myself and my interest in agricultural advancement. 

The purpose of this gathering is that we may take counsel together 
upon the question of what may best be done in order to promote an early 
improvement and development of the livestock industry throughout 
India — ^in other words, to consider what practical steps can be taken to 
secure the better breeding and feeding of Indian cattle 

The subjects with which this Conference is concerned have for many 
years lain within the Provincial sphere of administration. The oppor- 
tunities for service open to the Central Government are now in the mnin 
limited to the fields of specialised instruction, research and the control 
end prevention of animal diseases. It is also the duty of the Centre to 
promote the exchange of information between Province and Province 
and to provide, from time to time, opportunity for the discussion of 
important problems and for the interchange of views, of which the 
present occasion is, I venture to think, a happy example. And let me 
hasten to add that not the least valuable outcome of such a gathering as 
this is that it affords guidance to the Central Government as to the 
manner in which it can best serve the requirements of the whole country. 
Acting upon the advice of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
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and of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India, our 
equipment for this work has recently been extended by the strengthening 
of the central institution for animal research, while — as Sir Jagdish 
Prasad has told you — our proposals for a central institution for higher 
veterinary instruction are now assuming definite shape. 

(xcntlemen, it is not necessary that I should remind an audience 
such as this that the ox is the foundation of India’s agricultui'e. 
Indeed, I am aware of no other single contribution which it lies within 
our power to moke towards the enhancement of the agricultural wealth 
of this country which, in its potential value, is in any degree comparable 
with the general improvement of livestock. It has been calculated that 
the total annual cash value of livestock in India, if we include the annual 
vahte of cattle labour, dairy produce, manure and other products, is of the 
order of 1,300 crores of rupees. That no doubt is an approximate figure, 
but it serves at least to indicate the immense values at issue, and the 
scope afforded in this direction for the enhancement of the country’s 
wealth. 

And here let me say that, while cattle must be the chief concern- of 
this meeting, many of the proposals which may result from your delibera- 
tions will be applicable to other branches of the industry such as sheep 
ind goat breeding, both, in my opinion, deserving of and certain to repay, 
in full measure, the early attention of the departments concerned ; while 
wool production, the hides and skin industry, and, in some Provinces., 
horse breeding may well derive benefit os a consequence of your 
labouns. 

It is impossible to overstate the importance to the agriculturists of 
India of an adequate supply of good working bullocks. For the bullock 
provides practically the sole source of power available to the cultivator, 
whether for cultivation, for transport, or for the lifting of irrigation 
water. Nor need I emphasize the value of cattle manure or the importance 
of the place which cattle dimg used os fuel still holds in the domestic 
economy of a large proportion of the rural population, much as we may 
regret that fact. 

The great importance of milk production, whether produced by the 
cow or the buffalo, from the point of view of the country at large as well 
as from that of the cultivator himself, is now widely recognized. The 
facts as regards the overage consumption of milk and milk products, 
per head of the population, so far as these are at present avaSlable, go 
to show that', while there is great variation in this matter as between 
region and region and between household and household even in the 
same .village, there is no doubt that- the average consumption of dairy 
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produce is too low. more pavticularly when it is remembered that we 
are dealing with a country in which the diet of human beings is so 
largely vegetarian, and in which there is therefore a special need fer 
such protective animal foods as milk, y/ti, and curds. In this matter 
of developing the production and distribution of milk and milk-products, 
wc look forward t,o the report of Dr. N. 0. Wright, Director of the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institirtc. who recently spent live months in 
India examining our problems. 


For the development on sound lines of animal husbandry as a whole 
and the cattle industry in particular, a sciontiTic foundation is required, 
and the Central Government have recently given special consideration to 
the requirements of the country in this respect. Additions have been 
made to the Imperial Veterinary Research Dislitule. and well-equipped 
sections for animal nutrition and poultry research have been provided 
at the Isatnagar branch of the Institute. When the section on animal 
genetics has been added, the institute will compare favourably witH 
similar institutes in other parts of the world. The function of n central 
institute of this kind is to promote cattle improvement and the control 
of diseases in the Provinces and throughout India. But it will at once 
be obvious that unless suitable organisations exist in the Provinces which 
are capable of co-operating fully with the experts maintained at central 
institutions, much of the labour at the centre may bo wasted and the 
ryot will fail to obtain the full measure of help which he needs. As I 
have already said, this is a Provincial question and each Province has its 
own special requirements and limitations, but it soems desirable that we 
should take counsel together in this all-important matter for it Ss 
abundantly clear that, if anything adequate is to bo done for the improve 
ment of cattle in India, more technical staff of every grade is needed and 
above all, continuity in breeding policy. ' 

I am indeed glad to teU you that the response to my appeal for 

breeding bulb and for funds with which to purchase and mMn thorn 
as been bghly gratifying. The position at present is that, in addition 
to a number of collective donations, as many as 1,073 individuals have 
w ^ donations of either animals or money. ^ Ho 

fewer than 1,322 bulls have been presented or promised, while the cash 
subscnptions which have been offered amount in all to no less a sum 
t^n Rs. 1,65,000. In addition a sum of Bs, 1,000 has boon received for 
the rescue of valuable animals from city byres • This rsfitumon i, i 

must be the foundation of our poUcy of breed improvement. But L ™ 
remind you that better bulls can only be the first sten Tf • 

fuS benefits are to. accrue,. that the hlia 5o!ild‘ bTado' 

q.ately maintained. The question of opening a Sc 
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Fund in each Province is, therefore, a matter in which I take the keenest 
interest. The purpose of these organisations would be the provision of 
adequate fiTiftticin.! resources, the creation of an organisation devoted to 
the proper care and maintenance of all approved stud bulls ; and ulti- 
mately, I hope, the provision of further suitable animals. 

The art of breed improvement must inevitably be foiinded upon the 
accurate recording of pedigrees. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, with the co-operation of the appropriate Provincial Depart- 
ments, has undertaken the establishment of pedigree herd books for the 
principal milch cow breeds of Didia and as a first step has set up a small 
committee for the definition of breed characteristics. This is a type of 
work which I greatly hope may be much more fully developed provin- 
dally, not only by the establishment of provincial pedigree herd books 
for the most important draught breeds, but also by a more extensive 
system of registration of all the stock produced from " Gift ” and 
other good sires. The fact must be faced that, laborious as such registra- 
tion may be, it is essential if the continuous improvement of Indian cattle 
is to be secured. Without registration of progeny, and of their per- 
formances, even a very extensive system of distribution of stud bulls 
may easily fail to make any lasting impression on the cattle of tho 
country. Method well devised and faithfully pursued through a long 
series of years is essential to the achievement of complete success. 

Let me at this stage assure yon that I have at all times in mind the 
excellent work on cattle breeding that has already been icarried out,' 
mainly by provincial departments — ^work which in many districts 
has already yielded a rich return in the shape of a general improvement 
in the local breeds. 

Unless cows, calves and bullocks ore to be fed better than is at 
present the case, efforts to improve breeding will obviously be of little 
avail, and I am glad to note that two of the four items on the agenda of 
this Conference deal with this aspect of cattle improvement. The pro- 
vision of better grazing and the greater production of suitable fodder 
crops are two separate but closely related aspects of this great problem. 
The former was discussed at length by the Board of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry at Madras lost December, their task being greatly 
lightened by the labours of a most important preliminary conference 
of Forest Officers which has done much to clarify the position as 
regards forest grazing and the utilization of waste land. The Board 
have made some important recommendations both as to the better 
utilization of existing grazing areas and the possibility of converting 
land at present waste into useful pastures. In this connection it is my 
personal opinion that further research and experimental work on the 
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grasses of India, and the possibility of acclimatizing a^ful 
masses, are matters deserving of early attention. India k no. r. : 

coimtry as judged by the usual standards of temperate climr.tet. .tcjcr- 
tbeless tbe improvement of the grazing lands, and an increrj^e ir. *.r,*s 
extent, might do much to raise the general standard of the .^or,'"rr 
cattle of the country. In most areas however the grazing mn:*. o' 
supplemented by other foods and for the actual feeding of a «c.^> i... 
percentage of our animals we mnst depend on the straws of ccrea! crept 
and on fodder crops. The tunc has come when there mn.'.t be del* os.*'-/, 
crop-planning for increased fodder crop production. Without nntir.rr.t- 
ing the discussion on this subject, it may be said that, if the ?.<idit5or..".! 
resources placed at the cultivators’ disposal by improved I'arietif 'A 
staple crops and by improved irrigation faeiliticc ere wisely used, there 
is scope f|Or a much larger production of fodder crops, espcrially legu- 
minous crops, in a manner which would mean a gnuinal and rtcady ri’f 
in the efficiency of the cultivator and his c.attle. Tbe proposal of the 
Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry that each Province rhould 
set up a grazing and fodder committee iinlstd up with a central Btib- 
committee under the Imperial CouncI of A-jmctiltmel Eesetirch will 
be submitted for your consideration a: practical way of mnWiip ji 
start and at the same time of arranging for ar, ii.V.Tch'-ngi,- of infoma- 
tion and experience. I cannot ovmtaV; my rerizc of the vital im. 
portance to ISadia of this question of r.niaai nutrition, for 1 belie 75 
it to be true to say that au essential step tov/ards the better nourish, 
ment of man must he to improve the food supply of his anim.ils. 

Let me end. as I began by affirming my profound conviction IhiVt. 
we can make no greater contribution towards the welfare of the o«Uiv.ator 
than by promoting the improvement of cattle throughout India. Let me 
also assure yon that success in this endeavour is within our reach and 
competence,— -technically, administratively and financwUy, if wc can but 
come to a right policy and if we persist in oar cndcjivours. Public opinion 
and the enthusiasm of the agriculturists arc with iw in no unccrUln 
measure. Let us devote ourselves to this grc-it purpose with high courn'4 
and unswerving devotion. I am confident that you, by your labours in 
this Conference, will make a most material contribution towards the 
advancement of Animal Husbandry in lndi.a. and I leave you now to 
your arduous labours. (Applause.) 

His Excellency then withdrew. 


After IT. E. Ilip Vieeroy loft liie Ciiambcr, lltp Tloiionrnbk* 
J.-igclish Prasad occupied the ('hair. 


Kiinu-nr .Sir 


Ohairtnap ; 'flip fivsi item oij lb., agetirbi js- <i„. ‘ 
fiiiiiable provincial cattle irnprovcmenl funds on llu; liiic.s 


SPitiUR nil of 
fiUgKPHlcd by 
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the Animal Husbandn- Wing of the Bonrd of Agriculture as Uie best 
means cf following up Ilis Excellency thcJ Viceroy's campaign for 
providing breeding bulls. I would first call upon Sir Bryce Burt to 
explain the position. 

Sir Bryco Burt : Sir, after what ha.s been so eloquently said by Ub 
Excellency the Viceroy and younsclf, there is no need for any preamble, 
and if I may I would like to at once try to suminari«e the main points on 
which we would like to trj- and lake doeisions on stibjcct No. I. The 
question before us wn.s very carefully considered at the Board of the 
Animal Husbandly Wing hold at Jladras in December last, and the general 
conelusion.s reached arc .summarised in the paper before the conference. 
It was found that there wn.s a general view that .some .suitable provincial 
organlziition should he bct up and a provincial cattle iniproiemcnt fund 
started, 'riic Bonrd have in mind an organization which would be largely 
non-official in character and which would .sec that the money available is 
applied to the best advantage. Briefly, the position in various provinces 
is a?, follows. In Madras, there is already a proposal to start such a 
central fund. In Bombay the need for such a fund has already become 
obvious and one is under consideration. In the United Provinces there 
is already a provincial cattle board, with district cattle improvement 
committees, to which the donations have been allotted. In the Punjab 
it has been possible to place the gift money at the disposal of the District 
Boards to supplement their normal activities in cattle improvement 
matters. In Bihar and in the C. P. provincial cattle breeding associa- 
tions have been established. In Orissa also a cattle breeding society has 
been formed, of which IT. E. the Governor, is the President. A proposal 
is under consideration for the establishment of a cattle breeding asso- 
ciation in Assam, In the N.-W. P, P. the additional fnnds obtained hove 
been used to supplement the departmental bull subsidy scheme. That, 
Sir, is the summary of the position, so far as we ore aware, at the presoaf 
moment. 

Sir, it will bo seen that in most provinces there is already a movo 
towards a_ provincial cattle improvement fimd and some form of provincial 
organization. Here I would say that wc all trust that the response to 
this appeal will continue and grow and that the establishment of doSnilc 
provincial organizations will provide an added stimulus to privalc 
generosity. One .suggestion which occurs to me is that if one could start 
ail annual cattle improvement day annually on which each member of 
the population would contribute a minimum of one pice, one would obtain 
fuiid.s for tbe cattle improvement far beyond prc.scnt expectations. 

A matter which merits the special consideration of the conference is 
the form which provincial organizations should take. In some instances 
provincial advisory boards appear to be doing good work, as they advise 
on the cattle breeding policy of the proyince, are in close touch with live- 
stock officers and have a say in the utilisation of funds provided by Gov- 
ernment. Such boards coidd appropriately advise on the uses to which 
a provincial fund should 'be put. In other instances, the trend appears 
to be towards 'independent associations actually controlling the fnnds 
created by private donations. There is much to be said for each form of 
organization and this is a matter -on which a free exchange of opinions 
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would 1)0 veiy helpful. Whichever form of organization, is adopted, the 
question of its relations with the Ministry of Agriculture ‘will need very 
ca)’eful consideration. Whatever the membership of the board or associa- 
tion, it is clearly desirable tliat it should include the expert officials of 
the Provincial Departments concerned with livestock improvement. 

There are thus three main points for our consideration — (1) the 
cstablisiiment of cattle improvement funds, (2) the nature of the pro- 
vincial organization for tlie administration of that fund, and (3) its 
relationship to the several Ministries -of Agriculture and to the expert 
officer.-? concerned with livestock improvement. 

Chairman : Would any member now like to start the discussion 1 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah (Madrasi ; Sir, before I begin 
to say what the Madras fjovernment propose to do with reference to 
this fund, I should like to clear a misstatement of fact. Sir Bryce Burt 
just said in his speech that there is already a proposal in Madras to 
start a fund, and when he said that I suppose he referred to para. 5 of 
the Note by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. It is stated 
there that there is a proposal to start a fund in Madras, but that is a 
misstatement of fact. It is said in the Note that in Madras it is pro- 
posed to start n central fund out of donations received and tliat this 
fund would be dealt with by the Provincial Economic Council and dis- 
tributed- as required to District Board. I am given to understand that 
a suggestion somewhat to this efl’ect was made at the Animal Husbandry 
Wing held at Madras in December last. But it was a mere sugges- 
tion. It rather expressed a fond hope of Mr, Littlcwood and nothing 
more. But that hope has not been reali.sed. The response in Madras to 
H. E. the Viceroy’s appeal has been disappointing. There have been 
only 28 instances of presentation of stud bulls and the total amount 
donalcd was only a little over Rs. 3,000. We hove not lost hope and 
propose to make another attempt. But wc would also appeal to the 
Government of India for .some .substantial contribution to our fund. 

Cattle breeding, however, I must say, is a very slow process. We 
already have a Cattle Farm at Hosur with over 600 heads of cattle costing 
over Rs. 1 lakh a year. We have proposals injiand to start a huffaloe 
farm at Prattur on the right banlc of the IGstna River and a -farm for 
Ongoles at Lam near Guntur and we are hoping to start the first during 
the cum’ent year and the second in 1938-39 provided of couiSe funds are 
available. But I am afraid these cattle farms will take a long time to 
make an impression on the livestock of the eountrj-. 

In the meantime, hmvever, we are doing what wc can to expedite the 
process. W e have a premium scheme in Madras, We also hove a ‘ ‘ grant ’ ’ 
scheme. Under the ‘ ‘ premium ’ ’ seheme, the Government encourage private 
mdividuals or institutions to purchase and maintain breeding bTills of 
approved type. The premium paid is Rs. 100 (Rs. 50 for. maintenance 
and Rs. 50 for service). There are 108 stud bulls now maintained in 
the Presidency under this .scheme.’ . Under the “grant” scheme, the 
Government instead of paying premia make, a- consolidated grant in 
Distnel Boards to cover roughly half ..Iho. cost of purchase of hulls. The 
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Jlisti-ipi' Bbards distribute tlio buUs amonff tlie ryots for care and mam- 
tenanee subject to certain rules, ri^arding scr^ucc and maintenance 
of ’registers. If the lyots follow the rules for a period of 2 years, ihe 
bulls become their property. Government arc paying the District Board 
of Coimbatore a sum of Rs. 2.000 for 3 years for purchase of 20 breeding 
bulls ])er year. They have also promised to ])ay Rs. 750 per annum for 
2 years to* the .same Board for purchasing 5 Sindhi bulls and 5 Delhi 
bulTaloc bulls per year. A grant of Rs. 1,200 per annum for 3 j’cars has 
been sanctioned for the AVe.st Tanjorc District Board for purchase of 12 
bulls per year. A grant of Rs. 1,200 has been sanctioned to the Chingleput 
District Board for purchase of 12 bulls. Wc have also recently allowed 
some 140 Co-operative Societies to buy a stud bull each from their Common 
Benefit Fund and have directed the Agricultural Department to pay premia 
in respect of these hulls. A cattle breeding co-operative society will 
sliortly ho started with 15 .stud bulls in the Ilallikar area in the Salem 
District. We e.\pect that tliese measurc.s would shortly provide a fairly 
large number of stud bulls in the country. 

Ouv immediate difficulty, however, as observed in the I. C. A. R.’s 
note is that there is no provision now for the care and maintenance of the 
hulls donated by private individuals in response to II. B. the Viceroy’s 
ap])cal. In fact, the 28 stud bulls donated in mast cases continue tio be in 
the custody of the donors themselves. It is to meet this difficultj* that the 
I. C. A. R. has suggested a central fund. It occurs to me that a passible 
line of approach would be to rouse local interest in livestock improvement. 
In South Kannra district a Livcstxwk Improvement Association has actanlly 
hcon blnrted within the past one year. The ' donations made in response 
to H. E. the Viceroy’s appeal have been collected by the Association. If 
we .succeed in starting similar associations in each district, tbe^' might take 
over the care and maintenance of these bulls. I propase to have this 
])Ossibility also examined. 

The Hon’ble Chaudhuri Sir Obhotu Ram : Mr. Chairman, so fnr as 
the general question of policy is concerned, the Punjab Government is 
entirely at one with the proposal that has been put forward for the estab- 
lishment of a Cattle Improvement Fund. Bxit w’hilc the Punjab is pre- 
pared to accept the proposal in principle, we verj- clearly realise the limit- 
ing factor in the way of finances. I know from personal knowledge, 
both .'as a member of tbc District Board, and as a former member and 
also a present member of the Punjab Government, that finances have 
always been a very sore factor with regard to the mprovement of 
cattle. I remember that we used to spend about Rs. 30,000 a year in 
the way of grants to District Boards. That was in 1924-25. "We increased 
this grant later on to about a maximtun limit of ’ Rs. 50,000 for the 
Hariana breed and about Rs. 24,000 I believe in respect of another noted 
breed of the Punjab. 'When the depression came wo had practically to 
stop these grants and I think just at present the aggregate of these ' 
grants is about Rs. 15.000, In the next budget we are going to raise 
this ^ant to Rs. 36,000 in the ease of Dhanni breed but nothing so far 
in tlio way of an addition to the improvement 
of the Hariana .breed. However, on the whole, the Punjab has been 
doing a good deal, more than almost any other province I am sure. For 
instance/ we are maintaining a very big farm at Ilissar, the area is over 
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40,000 acres, and llie head of cattle is in the neighbourhood- of„10,000. 
This farm is costing us between Es. 2 to 3 lakhs a year. Over and above 
this farm we have about four or five farms which are being maintained 
by private gentlemen on land.*? panted by the provincial Government 
to them on cattle breeding conditions. The total area of these private 
farms is, rotighly speaking, about 28,000 acres. In addition to the 
big farm at Hissar and the four or five private farms Ave have been 
doing something in the way of encouraging private owners of animals 
of good breed. We are giA'ing stipends. at the rate of Bs. 8 per cow or 
per bull in the Dhanni ’I'raet. In the current year our bill on this score 
AVill come up to 6,000. Then vre have also tried the experiment bf 
holding one day cattle shoivs in various chosen centres in the cattle 
producing districts. 

So far as the actual response to the Viceroy’s appeal is concerned, 
Ave are not fully satisfied AA'ith it, but I am glad to say that the response 
in the Punjab is far better than that in Madras. We have i-cceived 
donations of 5S8 bulls by private donors. The Punjab Government 
itself ha.s done a good deal in the Avay of supplying stud bulls at very 
much reduced rates. The usual price of a Hissar stud bull is I believe 
Ks. 400, and aa-c arc at present giA'ing aAA'ay bulls at a price of Es, 100 for 
young calves of about 3 years. Noaa', the number of bulls issued so far 
from the cattle farm at Hissar is 6,000. Tliat is a fairly large number 
and if Ave are alloAved by our finances to expand our activities in Hissar 
Ave propose to raise the annual supply to 1,000 bulls. At the present 
moment avc are not in a position to supply more than 600 a year. The 
present available supply at the farm is 700. Wo may be able to raise 
fhis number to 1,000 proAuded AA-e are in a position tc^ make a better 
provision in the budget, of which I do not see many chances. So, I 
.support the reqAiest AA’hich has been made by the Ilon’blc Mr. M. C. 
Eajah that if the GoA'crnment of India AA-ishes that cattle improA'c- 
ment sliould make any real licadAvay, it should come to .the rescue of 
the provincial finances. As you are aAvare, the sources of provincial 
revenues are very much limited, and unfortunately, they are not 
capable of expansion. All the sources of reA’cnue AA'hich have been 
allocated to the provinces are inela.stic and rigid. Therefore, so long as 
we are unable to get liold of sources which Avill respond to an increased 
demand easily, avc should receive verj’ generous help from the -central 
revenues. 

It Avill also interest the Conference to knoAv Avhat.the Punjab has 
been spending on cattle breeding every year. Our avara^e is a little more 
than M lakhs a year, a figure Avhich aauU compare very favourably AA'ith 
the amount that is being spent by any other proA'ince in India. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Gur Sahay Lai (Bihar) : The importance of pro- 
vincial funds cannot be over-estimated, but the whole question .is ..that 
there should be a permanent fund in order to carry out this propagailda 
and this Avork, His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal lias had some 
response in my pro\-ince also, but that is not at all satisfactory, and 
I support my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Rajah in- his plea that there should: 
be a permanent fund from the Central Government in’ order to qarry'out: 
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this improve nicnt. As soon 3S this fund js flvflilnblc, then some improve- 
meiit con he iimcle end <i ccntrel essocmtion con he erceted. Under thnt 
central association there should he district associations. The breeding 
of bulls may be ccjitralised in the province and the actual details will 
be explained b.v my Secretary, ilr. Lai. in this connection. 1 have 
spoken generally on the question and 1 support the appeal for contribu- 
tion to our fund. 

The Hon’ble Sriman Mandhata Gora Chand Patnaik Mahasayo 
(Onssa) : 1 come from Orissa, and as you know, it is a very poor pro- 
vince. a very baelcwarcl province. The tail ends of three different 
provinces were iiliieed together to form this Orissa jirovinee, and there- 
fore \vc have all the dis:id\aiitage.s of the three different provinces. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Rajah said that iladras i.s at .a disadvantage, 
but 1 may say we have the wor.st disadv.nntagc of ^Madras. The Hon'ble 
Minister from Bihar said that Bihar is .it a disadvantage. Being the 
tail end of Bihar on one side wc h.ive the worst disadvantage of Bihar. 
So tar ns I Iciiow. milk is not available in many parts of tlie province 
for even children. The state of things is very, very backward and the 
liltlc that has hcon done cannot he. s.iid to he adequate in any way to 
improve the condition in Orissa. Therefore, the fir.-,t thing that wc have 
to sec is whether the Government can afford to spend any money at all. 
Wi- aio a deficil province and we gel a siiksidy of Rs. 40 lakh-s a year 
from the Government of India, and out of this sum, for some reason or 
othci', for services rendered or .supposed to be rendered the other pro- 
vinces take a large portion. Wc are left with 2 >ractically nothing wliich 
we can spend on ameliorative measures. Wc cannot cut down the 
services thnt we. have to maintain, wc cannot reduce the salaries or any- 
thing like that, and those salaries Imve to bo paid. Therefore, we are left 
witli practically uofhiiig to spend on ameliorative measures. Again, 
there are very few zamijid.ir.s wJio hold impartible ostate.s in certain jiarts 
of the province. One of them h.is his income jiledged to the extent of 
one lakh to the Andlira University and we cannot expect to get any- 
thing from the Maliara.iah of -Jcyjiorc. There is the Maharajah of 
Parlakiraedi, ho is doing something in this direction, but the little that 
he is doing i.s not sufficient to ninclioratc the condition of the people. 
The other zemindars, of course, cannot be expected to do miich. There 
is a class of temporarily settled estates, irhich I would say are owned 
by porson.s who are neither zemindars nor ryots, and very nianj’- of these 
estates come up for sale every time kist has got to be paid, and the 
sooner that class disappears the better for the imovinco, for themselves 
and for the ryots. Then we have got pcnnanctly settled estates in 
north Orissa and most of them arc owned b.v people wlio have their 
homes in other promnees. Therefore, they do very little to improve the 
condition of the people of Orissa. These are the conditions under which 
Orissa is now placed, and if you do not take these into consideration, 
you may exclude us altogether from the scope of the activities of this 
association or any other association of this Idnd. I appeal to you strongly 
to do v.'hat you can for the improvement of Orissa. Our problems 
are unique. We have the disadvantages of three provinces. You must 
take into consideration all these facts and do something to improve the 
condition )Of the people and cattle also there. Unless the Government of 
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India comes forward to do something for ns, the Orissa Government 
can do very little to improve the condition of the people. 

The Hon’ble D. B. Sir S. T. Eambli (Bombay) : Sir, 1 slnill 
tell the Conference what the Government of Bombay has been doing in 
the matter of cattle improvement. The Government of Bombay has 
been maintaining 5 Government cattle breeding farms in various parts 
of the Presidency and also they are subsidizing four private cattle 
breeding associations as well. TJie five Government farms are .situated at 
Chharodi, Surat, Tegur and Baiikapur and one at the Agricultural 
College at Poona and the four private associations are situated at Jalgaou, 
Jemner, Saiigoi and Khandivalee. We have been putting out premium 
bulJ^i for service in various parts of the presidency. The total mimber 
of such bulls we put out number 280. Thej' are given to the villagers 
under certain conditions. That is the position in Bombay; 

Now, Sir, coming to His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal and the 
response to it in the Bombay Presidenej’^ : We received a siim of roughly 
Es. 61,000 in response to tliis appeal and also 28 bulls were received in 
response to this appeal. Looking to the total amount which the appeal 
has hrouglit, I think Bombaj* has given a veiy good account of itself. 
Wc have received 61,000 out of a total of 1,65,000 or so for tlie whole 
of India. One important point arises in connection with the donations 
made by the various people and associations in the Bombay Presidency. 
Most people who have donated either bulls or money have done so on 
the express condition that the bulls or the money which they have 
donated should he utilised or spent in their respective districts. Local 
interests seem to be the main guiding factor in making these donations. 
Another difficully seems to confront tlie Bombay Presidency in utilising 
this money. We liavc purchased about 40 bulls by spending Es. 8,000 
out of the 61,000 received by way of contribution from the people. The 
question is how to maintain these animals. Our invev'stigation has 
shown us that a very large number of selected villagers will come for- 
ward to maintain these animals out of their own monies for three year.s 
provided they become the absolute owners of these bulls after the period 
of three j’-ears. Otherwise the Govvernment sJiall have to pay tlio 
maiiuonance charges for each one of these bulls. We bhould therefore 
take advantage of the oltor of the villagei's in Lliis respect. 

Sir, I tlunk we should take note of this desire of the people to spend 
money in tiieir own districts and tlierefore what T do suggest is this. 
There should be a provincial cattle improvement association with dis- 
trict branches largely devoted to the collection of funds and the admi- 
nistration of those funds in their own dislrict.s. What, the provincial 
cattle improvement association and the funds of that association should 
do is to co-ordinate the activities of the.se various district associations 
and also spend the money which they liave oolleeted for ilic province 
by .subsidizing those district.s where the rc.sponse is poor, or where efficient 
work could be more n.sefully done. 

Sir, we have heard tales of financial woe from the various provinces. 
Obviously the financial position of Provinjees- is not satisfactory. • The 
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Provinces si'and in need of financial help from the Central Government. 
I therefore appeal to the Government of India to sot apart one orore of 
ranees to be distributed to the various provinces to servo as a nucleus 
for the provincial fund. This will not be a very big thing. Looking to 
the interest that the Viceroy has been taking in this matter, looking to 
the larger interests of the cultivator and to ilie benelit fo agriculture in 
India as a ■whole, I think the appeal "which I make to the Government of 
India will not be made in vain. 1 want a erorc of rupee.s to be set apart 
from the revenues of the Government of India to he di.stributed to the 
various provinces, so that this help from the Government of India will 
stimulate local interest and generosity of private persons and will go a 
long way in making this work a siicce.s.s. Otherwise I am afraid the 
work hitlierto done will continue to be done with very little progressive 
efficiency. If you want to make a thorough success of this scheme, which 
I hope is the intention of evciyonc assembled here, then I do appeal to 
the Government of India to set aside a crore of rupees to be distributed 
to Ibe various provinces in certain proportions. It will sen'o ns a nucleus 
to tbe provincial fund. It will stimulate private effort and local 
generosity and ivill also give a great impetus to tbe work which we 
have in view. 

The Hon 'hie Rai Bahadur Raja Maheshwar DynJ Seth (United Pro- 
vinces) ! The Minister for Development from Madras started the discus- 
sion with a note of con'cction in the note put up by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. I am afraid I have got to do the same. I 
find this on page 2 of the note : (llcnr the Minister quoted a sentence). 
As a matter of fact there are no such committees at present and there 
is no provincial board. I will tell you what wo in the U. P. contemplate 
doing. It is proposed to organise in each district a district cattle 
improvement committee. The district officer will be the Chairman and 
every district official and all non-offlcinls interested in the movement will 
he members to assist him in this great task. The Committee will melude 
representatives from village cattle improvement committees and will be 
po constituted ns to give as wide a repro.sentafion to tlio cattle and 
livestock interests of the district ns possible. The Coniiiiittcc will advise 
Government in regard to the livestock schemes, to assist in their super- 
vision and to do everything in their power to promote the development 
of the livestock industric.s. From tlic district cattle breeding com- 
mittees of the province, it is proposed to constitute a provincial cattle 
breeding board composed of officials and influential and well-informed 
practical men capable of rcpre.scnting cattle breeding and other live- 
stock interests of the province. It is proposed that tlie Board should 
consist of two members selected from tbe district cattle breeding com- 
miUees of each revenue division, 16 in all in U. P., two members of the 
Legislative Assembly nominated by tbe Government and two elected by the 
Assembly, the Senior member of the Board of Revenue, tbe Director of 
Agrioulturo._ the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Director of Vete- 
rinaiy Service, the Deputy Director of Agriculture will be ex-officio mem- 
bers. The Personal A^istant to the Director of Agriculture -win be tbe 
Secretary of this Provincial Board. The senior member of tbe Board of 
Revenue 'will be the President and 'a non-offieial member of the Board wiU 
be elected Vice-President. The Board ■will consist of 25 members and a 
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Secretary- Such an. organisation will ensure the active and ^ancial oo- 
opetation of all zamindars and agricultural leaders interested in the dey^ 
lopment of these industries throughout the province and cannot fail to give 
practical effect to the express wishes of His Excellency the Viceroy. Having 
told you in brief what we propose doing, I shall tell you what we halve 
actually done so far for the improvement of cattle breeding in U. P. We have 
four cattle breeding farms from which we have a free supply of stud bulls all 
over the province and we have actually supplied a little over 5,000 bulls to the 
villagers for cattle breeding purposes. Our scheme is that out of approxi- 
mately an expenditure of Es. SO oh each bull, Es. 22 has to come from the 
villagers themselves or from any individual. The rest is met by the Gov- 
ernment out of a grant of Bs. 25 thousand a year which the U. P. Gov- 
ernment makes for this purpose. This is over and above the free supply 
of bulls from our four breeding farms in U. P. Our total expenditure 
on these cattle breeding farms in U. P. is over a lakh and 50,000 but this 
solves only a part of tlie problem. It has been estimated that we actually 
requii’e about 3,000 bulls a year for at least 12 years to come before we 
can solve this problem to any satisfactory extent. The Government of the 
U. P. certainly proposes to inorcMC its grant towards the purchase of bulls 
from Es. 25,000 to Es. 50,000 this year and it may be more next year. 
Here I think there is no use in my ind^ging in the fruitless task of making 
a request to the Government of India to come to our aid but as my Honour- 
able colleagues from’other provinces have made this request, I feel certain 
that if it is granted the TJ. P. will certainly get a share of it. The ques- 
tion of the. maintenance of these bulls in the U. P. is a very ordintiry one 
and it does not require dny’ serious efforts to solve it. Our bulls in the 
U. P, have a right of free grazing and they are looked upon by the 
villagers ns a sort of local and national institution. They graze freely 
and I think on the whole they are in excellent condition. Wherever they 
are diseased or out of use, one man in each village who is .supposed to be 
responsible for these bulls reports to the nearest Veterinary or 
Agricultural officer, whoever he may be, and the bull is taken bacit and a 
new bull supplied. The question of maintenance therefore does not arise 
in the U, P. but the main problem of supplying a large number of stud 
bulls remains to be soilved. There is another problem. Supposing the 
funds are available, it is rather difficult to get a large number of good, 
stud bulls either from our own proAunce or from outside and for that 
purpose I think the cattle breeding farms will liaA'c to be inci'eased before 
we can get tlie proper supply which we require for our purposes. Some 
suggestions have also been made in this note by the T. C. A. E. but it ap- 
pears to me personally that this is in too advanced a stage. At the moment 
onr problem is to get a supply of good .stud bulls to the villagers and in 
concentrating our attention on intensive deA’elopment in some districts. 
The u'hole province is too big an area to tackle this problem seriously and at 
any rate the catte breeding must take a few generations before we can have 
■an improved variety of buUs. The supervision of its organization;^ of 
, which [ have talked just now, in the village divisions must devolve on! 
the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner, who will be assisted by the 
non-offieial gentlemen of the district interested in the movement. * With 
regard to onr response to the Viceroy’s appeal, I do not loiow if T said it 
has been rather good or bad, but to tell you the truth, the actual’ figure is 
only a little OAmr Es. 5,000. Certainly this sum is too small to tackle the ’ 
problem on any serious basis, but with the interest that is growibg in t’ ‘ 
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movement, thanks to the initiative given by His Escellency the Viceroy 
and the great personal interest whieh he takes in the matter and the interest 
which is being taken by the bigger ialuqdars and zamindars of the United 
Pro^^nces, and tlie extra funds which are going to be provided by the 
Provincial Governments for this purpose, I thinlc, we will certainly solve 
this problem in the United Proyinees. Later on, when we have developed 
this sphere of activity, will be the time to fneklc such problems as the regis- 
tration of the progeny of bulls or the recording of milk Wherever milch- 
breeders are available. \Vork on these advanced lines is certainly 
going on in some part of the province, for e.vnmple, in the 
Muttra district where we have organized a supply of a little over 
200 llissar bulls and we are having proper registers of the kind 
suggested by the I. C. A. K.. but I would simply sny this that it is not 
possible to do it on a large scale and wc must concentrate our attention on 
a limited area while trying to supply good stud bulls all over the province. 

The Honourable Mr. B. 6. Khaparde ; Sir, wc are a small pro- 
vince and I think you will be right in expecting that my speech also 
should comparatively be a small one. 1 shall state in brief the position 
we have in our province but before 1 do so I should like to Miy that wc are 
in complete accord with what is being done in tliis matter by the Central 
Government and the appeal of the Viceroy has not fallen on deaf ears in 
onr province and we have been doing all wc po.ssibly can do according to 
our means to help tliis propaganda and the purpose in view. We liave 289 
bulls purehabcd a.s a re.sult of the Viceroy's gift to our province. 103 
bulls have been secured from Ooverjimenl grant, and 187 by donation 
from private persons ; so you will bo able to see that we have done a 
great deal in this way. Then, private donations have been coming for- 
ward. I cannot say that these have been coming_ forward grudgingly 
but there lias been more than one fund in our province thali 
is being collected and this fund alone could not impel all the donors 
to do' their best in this behalf. We have established an asso- 
ciation in our province to help in the improvement of the livestock. At 
present tlie response for funds, as I said. 1ms not boon ver.v generous but 
I hope, as lime pa.sscs, anil the benefits of this scheme are realized, that a 
more gpiiei’oiis iv.sponsc will erme forward. The Government in our 
province arc going to publish a- programme of work. After I left my 
province perhaps the programme has been published by now ; if it has 
not been published by now, I think it will be very shortly. In that pro- 
gramme we arc providing for the pstablisbmcnt of a cattle breeding farm 
at a place called Dnvar ( ?) in Snngnr district. The initial ccsst of e.stablish- 
ing this farm for the first year would be Ks. 30,000. For the next year 
it is expected to bo Ifc. 47,000 and the recurring cost of the maintenance 
of this farm is expected to be Rs. 16,000. I need hardly tell you, Sir, and 
I am sure you will appreciate it, that our small province cannot put in all 
this money in this koiiccm and I should be excused if I join my fellow 
brothers in praying that money should come forward from the centre. I 
will only add tliat the bigger provinces have higher resources and therefore 
their capacity for saving their mone.v is also bigger and they can thus 
spare the money hut the smaller provinces cannot, and I feel that I shaU 
get all due support when L appeal to the Government of India to give 
donation more , generously'to, the smaller provinces rather than to the 
bigger ones (Laughter) ; and-I-shall join my brother from Orissa in aR 
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that he has said in tliis hehalf. We have however been a small province 
and as he put it, our tail has been out off and added on to them. So we 
are still smaller now and therefore my appeal has the greater force. The 
Forest Department in our province regulates grazing, and as the notes 
have been provided to all the members of this House they Avill have 
noticed that our province have been doing a great deal in this behalf, and 
if they peruse these notes and if they care to look into the working of the 
Forest Department in our province, I believe their labours will not be 
spent in vain. Then there is one thing that I wish to add to what 1 
have already said. The output of bulls from the Government farms is 
onl 3 ' about fifty per year, and we have three million ceyws. So it will 
be easilj' appreciated that the strain on these poor bulls is enonnous 
(Laughter). Out of tliese fifty that the Government farm produces, some 
again, are too j'oung and some arc loo old (Laughter). We therefore need 
help in tljis behalf, and we shall thank you, Sir, to lend us some hulls from 
the other provinces. In our district associations we hope to establish small 
centres at which breeding will be controlled by persuasion. I do not 
think I need mention any details and tire out your patience as T know 
we arc looking forward to a verj' inlei’esting programme. I wish there- 
foi-e to thank j'ou for giving me this patient listening and I finish. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman ; Wo shall adjoura now for lunch. We shall now go up 
to lunch as His Excellency the Viceroy has invited all the members of 
the Conference to luncheon, and we shall re-nssemble after lunch— it 
may be about 3 o’clock. 


The Conference re-assembled after Lunch at 3-10 p.m., the Hon'ble 
Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad in the Chair. 


Chairman : Khapardc, probably the Conference would like to 

lieav your view.s about the fund because j'ou .said nothing in j-our speech 
as to whether 3 'ou approve of the proposal to have a provincial fund 
and, secondly, — and this is a point whieli has not been mentioned by 
previous speakers — what should be the relation of an Association or a 
Committee which is going to be established to the iMinistry. That is a 
\'er 3 ' nuporlant point. I shall be glad if you will give us 3 'our views o;i 
the subject whether 3 'ou approve of the idea of a fund and what in your 
opinion .should be the relation of this As.sociation or Committee to the 
hlinistry. If you wish to speak on this subject, I shall be very glad. 

The Hon’ble Iffir, B, G. Khaparde : Sir, in our Sanslcrit there is a very 
salutary proverb, which, when translated into English, means that before 
we begin ain-thing auspicious, we must have a basketful of grass. That 
only means that nothing can he done" without funds. . And when- 1 am 
called upon to exprc.ss my opinion as to whether ftinds in prpvinees 
should or should not he started, -I feel that there could not he two' 
opinions about that. I think evecybqd.y will' agree that funds are 
absolutely neeessar 3 ' for carrying on propagiinda and realising the ends 
for which we have all combined now to' work. At the same time, .1 feel 



constrained to say that much should not be expected at this time from 
the provinces for the very simple reason that my province Las been 
going through lean years for a long period— about six years— imd we 
have lately contributed to several funds. Though we recognise the 
importance of building up a fund for this purpose, I hope it will also be 
recognised at the other end that we have our own limitations within 
which we can make progress. This is so far as the fund is concerned. 

With regard to the relations that this Association should bear to 
the Ministries, I tliink the hDnislries and the Provincial Governments 
believe in direct communication with this body, and the provinces ought 
to be kept well-informed as to what is going on in consequence of the 
resolutions tliat will be adopted in this Conference. The Provincial 
Committees, if such arc formed, will take cognizance of all the resolu- 
tions passed by this Conference and reports might come up from all 
provinces as to ivliat action has been taken in order to materialise thoso 
resolutions. I hope these resolutions will be sent to different provinces. 
I do not know if it is under contemplation as to how the funds that will 
be collected should be divided, but my own idea is that the provinces 
should be allowed to keep a very large proportion of the funds that will 
be coUeeted by them. If there be any idea of getting the provinces to 
contribute to the funds that will be supplied from the Centre, the scheme 
may not work smoothly. 

t 

Ohairman : I do not think there is any proposal, to. ask for any con- 
tributions from the provinces to the Centre. , , , 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. G. Ehaparde ; I am very grateful to hear that 
from you, Sir. On the other hand, I was just going to say that we are 
expecting some help from the Centre itself. If the Central Government 
finds that strenuous efforts have been made by the Provinces in order 
to collect funds, I think those provinces deserve help and we hope 
that the Central Government will help the provinces with funds. As T 
told you, in spite of our keen desire to follow the programme and in 
spite of our keen desire to materialise the I'csolutions adopted in this 
Conference, we may find it very difficult for want of money to carry the 
resolutions into effect. As I have been just telling this House, our pro- 
gramme to start breeding farms is going.to cost us about Es. 47,000 next 
year and Rs. 30,000 to start with and there will be a recurring expense 
of Es. 16,000. Now, to undertake a project of that kind it is practically 
beyond the powers of our province as we stand today. I have no more 
suggestions to make. 

The Hon'ble K. B. SaaduUah Khan : Sir, the N. W. P. P. is a very 
small province with limited resource."; of income, but still we have been able 
to subscribe to the appeal of His Excellency the Viceroy about Es. 17,000 
or Rs._ 18,000 from the whole province. This shows that a population of 
3 inillions of people have been able to subscribe to that extent. If the 
•aroe ratio had been observed by the rest of India, then I believe several 
lakhs would have been collected towards that fund. There is a small 
district agency, outside the British Empire, that is in the tribal territory 
and in thiit agency the population is only 50,000 and there they have been 
able to coUect about Ite. 5,000 and if that proportion were observed then 
a sum of more than 2i crores would have been subscribed to the fund. 
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This is ali due to the exertion of the district, officers and through the co- 
operation of the people. We appreciated this scheme very much and of 
course the provincial people have subscribed about Ea. 13,000 from the 
settled districts and in addition to that we have subscribed Rs. 15,000 
from the provincial funds and Rs. 12,000 from the district boards. This 
shows how the N. W. P. P. people talce keen interest towards this scheme. 

Now Col. Noel our Director of Agriculture will suggest ways and 
means of raising fresh funds for this scheme and in addition htr. Shah 
who is the Superintendent of the Veterinary* Department will produce 
some subsidiary scheme which is being worked in the province and how it 
has been appreciated and approved by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca : Sir,, I have heard with 
great interest to what other Honourable Members have said. If I heard 
them aright, this conference was called for the purpose of gathering 
information from the different provinces in regard to what they have 
done and what they propose to do. The better course would have been 
if letters had been written to the departments of the various provincial 
Governments, then we would have been able to get a definite outline of 
what these provinces propqsed to do. The purpose of this conference is 
to discuss this question 'amongst the Mirristers themselves. Then I would 
have suggested that a small committee should have been appointed who 
would have toured the country and would have discussed the, .problem 
with different departments of the different provinces. Afl’fer that 
this conference could have been called. It is so difficult for us to 
give any opinion in regard to other provinces because in a 
small conversation in this House, we cannot understand the 
problems in each province. As we have heard from all Honourable Mem- 
bers, the main problem is one of finance. Very good and useful schemes 
could be put before the conference if only we had the necessary funds; 
Talking about my own province of Bengal—I do not want to discuss here 
the Meston Award or the Otto Niemeyer report — ^my province has been 
very badly treated and we are already suffering from economic depres- 
sion and it is impossible for us to suggest any big schemes on behalf of 
the province because there are many other more important schemes which 
are awaiting sanction of the Government in the province. 


Some Honourable Members gave a list of what they have been able to 
do in their own provinces. In Bengal we have also started an Arn’inni 
husbandry department. We have got district funds which we propose to 
close down and start provincial fund. I agree that there should be pro- 
yjueial fund for the cattle improvement. But I do not agree that this 
fund, should be under the control of a committee. In Bengal at least 
this IS an absolutdy new thing and for the present we have decided that 
the fund shonld be run by the Ministry with ife departmental heads. I 
agree that there should be a provincial committee, but its function should 
character A non-official advisory committee will be 
welcome, but I do not tlnnlt that for the present the funds should be 
Mntrolled by tins advisory committee.’ I also agree with whS^ the 
J^Imister from Bombay said. In our province there are certain 
y?ko are presenting bulls which are absolutely of no use; Certain 
poiqile are putting special restrictions that- the buUa' should be kept in 
ceitain -selected areas. We now propose to ask -these gSitjLeii who 
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present ns with bulls that instead of bulls they should give us cash 
subscription so that it may be better utilised by the department itself. 

Most of the ivork -n-e have done is through the Government of India 
grants and if the Govcrjimcnt of India agree to continue this p’ant, tve 
will be able to do better work. I would like to say another tiling. The 
Oovi'inmcuts all over the world always subsidise any new venture. Ilere 
the Government of India have subsidised iron atid steel. The best •thing 
for the Govermuent is to subsidise the thing which depends u])on .'igrioul- 
ture. If the Government of India really wish to do any good to the 
country, for at lea.st five or ten years and if the Government of India 
naiit to see tins department stand on its own legs, then they .should give 
a grant. The provinces have ali'cndy great demands on their e.Kchcquer 
and they cannot find any large sum of money for any big .scheme. India 
depends upon agriculture. Iron and .steel cannot be eaten. If India 
should become a nation then it is es'-eutial for the Government to develop 
the agricultural department and for that the animal husbandrj- is most 
important. I would humbly suggest that the Government of India do 
coniinuo the grant ns a subsidy for the ne.vt five years or 10 years. 

Chairman : I should like to know if any of the representatives of 
the Indian States would like to say anything. 

K. B. Chaudliri Mohammad Bin ; Sir, an Animal husbandry depart- 
ment has rceentlj' been a-dahlishcd in Jodlipur State. The scheme was 
approved by Sir Olvor and it lias been api)roved by tlie Jodhpur Durbar. 
Two lakhs has been allotted for the purpose. Ilis Highness is very 
keen in the matter and steps arc being taken to improve the cattle breed 
in villages and encourage the maintenance of belter slock. Jlarwnr is 
famous for its Nagur breed which is known all over India. Bulbs are being 
distributed free every year and a enttlc improvement fund is going to be 
set UJ 1 for the mainteunnee of sucli hulls out of the village malba fund. 
Vc are vciy thankful to you, Sir, and to Sir Olver for the veo' valuable 
hcl]) and guidance given to ns. I hope wc xvill make it a success in the 
State. "We have got a grass farm section in the animal liusbaudrj* depart- 
ment and tlie area under gras.s farm is 15.000 acres at present and it is 
hojied to increase it by another 6.754 aere.s making thu.s a total of about 
21 thousand acres odd. A scheme is under consideration to increase the 
cnipul of grass fni'ms. 

Chairman ; I forgot to call upon the Ilon’blc Minister from Sind to 
speak. I apologise to him. 

The Hon’ble Mir Bandeh All Khan : I thank you. Sir, for giving me 
an opportunity to speak on behalf of Sind. Ilitherto Sind was kept noth 
the Bombay presidency and as such very little efforts were taken in tlie 
direction of improving cattle breed. Sind is predominantly an agricnl- 
turai jn'ovince. "We have cot one of the biggest pro.iects, the Lloyd barrage 
piojeot. The' future cultivation of crops in Sind depend entirely on a 
good breed of b.nlls. For Ibis purjiose wc must try to improve the cattle 
breed. Sind Is .not a rich province. It will not be possible for us to 
carry on this scheme iinless we are given some subsidy from the Government 
of India, because indirectly Government of India also benefit if our agri- 
culture improves. Although Sind is a poor province, yet we have district 
committees which were able to collect about Rs. 14,000. We want now to start 
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‘ a provincial cattle improvement fund under the presidency of H. E. 
the Governor of Sind with officials and non-officials as advisers and if we are 
able to collect substantial subscriptiop, we would lilce to utilise that 
finid and the interest accruing therefrom on tlie improvement of cattle. 
"We liave got in Sind three good breeds of cows, one called the Thari, the 
other, the Karachi and tlie third is the Bagnari. We are having 
these three in different tracts and we shall improve these breeds. Wc 
should also like to engage one livestock officer because it is essential to 
have one expert to supervise and advise the people and also the agency 
under which this department will be working. 

Sardar Jarmani Das : There has been a very satisfactory response 
to the appeal of 11. B. the Viceroy for setting up a cattle improvement 
fund in the Patiala State. His Highness has set aside over half a lakh 
foi- this purpose with which bulk nuU be bought and distributed in tlie 
villages, and the peasants and cultivators have agreed to buy these bulls 
at half price. So tlie Govermnent as well as the people have responded 
to II. E.’s appeal. Then, His Highness has from his own privy purse 
starred bull breeding in the State. Eecently Presein hulls and cows have 
been imported into the State for breeding purposes and it is hoped that 
in a short time the cattle breeding on scientific lines will be in full swing. 
It Ls also contemplated by His Highness’ Government to open Dairies on 
eoramercial lines in most of the important tomis of the State and this will 
give further impetus to good breeding of cattle. Not only have we thoughi 
of tlie plains, hut His Highness has got over a hundred cows and ten bulls 
of Koh-i-Darani breed from Afghanistan which we have distributed in our 
hill territory, and they are doing very well. They are of the same size as 
the cow and bulls of Simla district but with twice the yield. They yield 
A to 6 seers while the Simla hill cows yield only about 3 seers. Board of 
Agrictilture composed of expert officials and non-officials with Secretary, 
Forcsks (Minister in charge of Agriculture) as Chairman and Director of 
Agriculture as Vice-Chairman has been formed recently before which board, 
schemes for cattle breeding arc laid for discussion and advice. His 
Highness is doing everything possible to improve cattle breeding in the 
Stale, and we employ efficient and capable men trained in foreign univer- 
silie.s to take up tliis work. I think we are far ahead of many other States 
in this respect. 

'' Mr, K, R. Narayana Iyer : Sir, as soon as His Excellency’s appeal 

was issued it was translated into the local vernacular and bulletins were 
di.sti’ibuted in large numbers but in spite of our best efforts the response 
for donations and subscriptions was not satisfaetoiy. But at the same 
time Hie Government of Travancore recognising the great importance of 
cattle improvement in the State sanctioned a small Scheme for grading 
up the. cattle in the town of Trivandrum, the capital of the State as a first 
stcj) in this direction. Five good Sindlii bulls have been got down and 
stationed at five different centres within the mnnieipal limits of the town. 
A.S a result of the experience gained by us so far, it has been found that 
of all the breeds of cattle tried in the. State, the Sindlii thrive fairly satis- 
factorily withstanding climatic ■ ‘ "’s to a certain extent. The cows 

of this breed have also been fou* ''ular breeders'and hea%’y miUters. 

In accordance yr b this S mil will be under the charge of 

a bull beeper ap y t -1 Department. The buUs will 
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pres.ent tjs with b\ills that instead of bnlls they should give us cash 
subscriptiou so tliat it may be better utilised by the department itself. 

Most of the work we have done is through the Government of India 
grants and if the Government -of India agree to continue this grant, we 
will be able to do bcttei' work. I would Jilce to say another thing. The 
Ooverniiients all over the world always subsidise any new venture. Here 
the Covernment of India have subsidised iron ,snd steel. The best thing 
for liio Governmenf is to subsidise tlic thing wliich depends upon agricul- 
ture. Tf the Government of India really tvish to do any good to the 
tonntry, for at least live or ten yciirs iiiul if the Government of India 
uiiut to see llii.s department stand on il.s own lcg.s, then they should give 
a grant. The provinces have already great demands on their exchequer 
and they cannot find any large sum of money for an3' big .scheme. India 
depends upon agriculture. Iron and -s'teel cannot be eaten. If India 
should become a nation then it is essential for the Government to develop 
the agricultural department and for that the animal Inusbandrj' is most 
imi'ortant. 1 would liiunbly suggest that the Governinent of India do 
eoininue the grant as a subsidy for the ne.xf five j’oars or 10 years. 

Chairman ; I should like to know if any of the representatives of 
the Indian States would like to say anything. 

K. B. Chaudhri Mohammad Din : Sir, an Animal hu.sbandr.v depart- 
ment 1ms recently been astablished in Jodlqsnr State. The scheme was 
iippiwed bj* Sir Olver and it has been approved b.v the Jodhpur Durbar. 
Two lakhs has been nllotiwl for the purpo.se. Ills lliglmcss is very 
keen in the matter and steps are being talscn to improve the cattle breed 
u\ villages and encourage the mnintennnee of bettor stock. Marwnr is 
famim« for its Nngur breed wliich Is known all over India. Bulls are being 
distributed free evor.v j-car and a cattle improvement fund is going to be 
set n]i for the maintenance of .such bulls out of tlie village malba fund. 
"We are veiy thankful to j-ou, Sir, and to Sir Olver for the verj’- valuable 
lielj) and ^guidance given to ns. I Iioj)c wc will make it a success in the 
Stale. Wc have got a grass farm section in tlic aiiini.al liusbando' depart- 
ment and the area under gra-w farm is 15.000 acres at present and it is 
hoped to increase it bj- another 6.754 acres making thus a total of about 
21 tlious.and acres odd. A scheme is under consideration to increase the 
onlimt of grass farms. 

Chaiiman : I forgot to call upon the Ilon’ble iMinister from Sind to 
speak. I apologise to him. 

The Hon’ble Mir Bandeh Ali Khan : I thank you, Sir, for giving me 
an opportunit.v to speak on behalf of Sind. Hitherto Sind was kept 'with 
the Bombaj' presidoncj' and as such verj' little efforts^ were taken in the 
diveetion of improving eattle breed. Sind is predominantly an agrienl- 
turai province. "We have arot one of the biggest projects, the Lloyd barrage 
pro.ieet. The' future cultivation of crops in Sind depend entirelj- on a 
good breed of b.ulls. For this purpose we must tr.v to improve the cattle 
breed. Sind is .pot a rich province. It will not be possible for us to 
early on this scheme unless we are given some subsidy from the Government 
of India, because indirectly Government of India also benefit if our^ agri- 
culture improves. Although Sind is a poor province, yet we nave district 
committees whioh were able to collect about Rs. 14,000. We want now to start 
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a pi‘ 0 vineial cattle improvement fund under the presidency of H. E. 
the Governor of Sind with officials and non-offieials as advisers and if we are 
able to collect substantial subseriptioi), we would like to utilise that 
fund and the interest accruing thei-efrom on the improvement of cattle. 
We have got in Sind three good breeds of cows, one called the Thari, the 
other, the Karachi and the third is the Bagnari. We are having 
these three in different tracts and we shall improve these breeds. Wc 
should also like to engage one livestock officer because it is essential to 
Lave one expert to supervise and advise the people and also the agency 
under which this department vrill be working. 

Sardar Jarmani Das : There has been a verj’^ satisfactory response 
to the appeal of H. B. the Vieei-oy for setting up a cattle improvement 
fund in the Patiala State. His Highness has set aside over half a lakh 
for this purpose with which bulls will be bought and distributed in the 
villages, and the peasants and cultivators have agreed to buy tliese bulls 
at half price. So tlie Government as well as the people have responded 
to II. E.’s appeal. Then, Ilis Highness has from his own privy purse 
started bull breeding in the State. Recently Presein bulls and cows have 
been imported into the State for breeding purposes and it is hoped that 
in a .short time the cattle breeding on scientific lines will be in full swing. 
It i.s also contemplated by His IHghness’ Government to open Dairies on 
commeroial lines in most of the important towns of the State and this will 
give further impetus to good bi’eeding of cattle. Not only have we thought 
of tile plains, but His Highness has got over a hundred cows and ten bulls 
of Koli-i-Damni breed from Afghanistan which wc have distributed in our 
hill territoiy, and they are doing very well. They are of tlie same size a? 
the cows and bulls of Simla district but with twice the yield. They yield 
4 to 6 seers while the Simla hill cows yield only about 2 seers. Board of 
Agriculture composed of expert officials and non-officials with Secretary, 
Porosis (Mini.ster in charge of Agriculture) as Chairman and Director of 
Agriculture as Vice-Chairman has been foimed recently before which board 
seliemes for cattle breeding are laid for discnssion and advice. His 
Highness is doing everything possible to improve cattle breeding in the 
Stale, and we employ efficient and capable men trained in foreigiT luiiver- 
sities to take up this work. I think wc are far ahead of many other States 
ill this re.speet. 

J<lr. K, R. Narayana Iyer . Sir, as soon as His Excellcncv’s appeal 
w.a.s issued it was translated into the local vernacular and bulletins were 
di.strihuted in large numbers but in spite of our best efforts the response 
for donations and .subscriptions was not satisfaetoiy. But at the same 
time the Government of Travancore recognising the great importance of 
eat He improvement in the State sanctioned a small Scheme for grading 
up the cattle in the town of Trivandium, the capital of the Slate as a first 
stoji in this direction. Five good Sindhi bulls have been got down and 
stationed at five different centres within tlie municipal limits of the town 
As n result of the experience gained by us so far. it has been found that 
of all the breeds of cattle tried in the State, the Sindhi thrive fairly satis- 
factorily withstanding climatic conditions to a certain extent. The cows 
of tiii.s breed liave also been found to be regular breeders and heavy millters. 

Tn accordance with this Scheme, each bull will be under the ehar"e of 
1 biill keeper appointed by the Agricultural Department. The bulls'’ will 
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be mated onl 3 ' -vvitli selected cows which are in prime condition, of well built 
bodj’ and which arc free from the attack of chronic or infectious diseases. 
All "tJic cows which arc found fit to be mated with the bulls, ivill be 'regis- 
tered under the Scheme and certificates of registration will be issued to 
the owners of all cow.-? that come up to the standard. The milk j'ield and 
other cliaracteristies of these cows will be recorded in a special register to 
be maintained for the purpose. A limtoiy of the calves that are born to 
the registered cows will also be maintained and the cow calves when they 
attain maturity’ will also be brought under the Scheme. To avoid cou- 
tamiiiation everj’ elTovt will be made to remove the scrub bulls from the 
scene of operation. 

'J'o encourage cattle improvement in the rural areas the Government 
award every year a certain number of grants for the maintenance of stud 
bulls by private owners and there is a propopl to raise this number from 
3.5 to 30. Four Cattle breeding eo-operntive societies have also been 
oiganised in different parts of the State and one of them is managed 
and run exclusively bj’ women. These societies do very’ good work and 
the mill: and dairy produce from each of these societies are sold in 
co-operative sales depots specially’ opened for the purpose in the nearby’ 
towjis. Periodical Cattle shows are also held in various parts of the 
State and prizes are awarded for the best specimens of cows and bulls 
exhibited. 

His Highness the hlaharajnh and Her Highness the Maharani take 
a deep and abiding interest m the matter of improving the cattle of the 
State. The Palace Dairy Farm maintains an’ excellent herd of Sindhi 
cows and the daily average of milk yield for the cows in lactation is from 
28 to 30 lbs. The stud bulls in the Farm scn’c the cows of the public 
fur a nominal fee. Calves of Sindhi cows arc also sold from here at 
clieai) prices. This Farm is doing pioneer work in the* popularisation of 
Sindhi cattle in the country. The possibilities of growing Napier grass, 
Guinea grass, etc., and using tlmm as cut fodder for cattle arc ateo being 
demonstrated on a large scale by’ this Farm. 

Thus every’thing possible is being done for the improvement of the 
cattle in the State but the problem that we have to face on account of the 
heavy rainfall, warm humidity and the comparatively’ coarse fodder that 
we have, is entirely different from what it is elsewhere in India. I 
would, tlierefore, request the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch 
to view the problem here and in hlalabar in a different light altogether 
and do what is necessary for the improvement of our cattle. We have 
no special breed of cattle at all in the State at present and the cows and 
bullocks which arc puny in size belong to an entirely’ non-deseript type. 

Mr. V. L. Wazir : The Kashmir Government have taken special 
interest in the problem of cattle improvement and have been getting- 
exj'-ert opinion from outside also. At first these efforts were on a small 
scale, but for the last two years we have taken up this question in right 
earnest. Under this scheme, ten centres located in different provinces are 
being selected with a view to have comparatively good grazing and the 
cattle are of a better, type. In these centres it is intended'to register the 
good stock and castrate the imsuitahle ones. The bull suited to the 
locality wiU be given to an agent selected from among the esamindars who 
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will be given about Rs. 8 to 10 per month for tlie maintenance of the bull. 
We have already purchased bulls and the cowa are registered in the centres. 
These centres -will be like small demonstration farms, so that people near 
about can take lessons and take up this problem on their own. In order 
to remove ans*^ trouble which tlie people may give us about the castration of 
unsuitable bulls, we have framed a Bill on the lines of the action taken by the 
Bombay Government, which will come up in our Assembly in the next 
session* and by which we will be empowered to effect compulsory castration 
in these selected centres to begin \rith. Then in the surrounding villages 
we are going to castrate the bulls and have only a selected number of bulls 
that wiU be given any license. These licensed bulls alone will 
be allowed to breed. This in a nut-shell is our scheme. We have pur- 
chased bulls already and Es. 17,000 has been allowed by Government. It 
is of course a small amount but our Government is in right earnest about 
it. We have of course to face difficulties in the shape of religious senti- 
ments, etc., but the Government realise that the time has come to take 
steps so that the agriculturists may benefit. 

As to the question of raising funds we have not taken up the sub- 
ject a." yet because we thought the Government should firet do something 
substantial to show to the people what their interests are and we have 
giv’en effect to this scheme. We will soon appeal for public fimds and 
people can then come forward and help us. We have recently formed a 
Board of Agriculture composed of expert officials and also non-officials, 
e.g., the Director of 'Agriculture and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and the Governors of two provinces, with the Honourable Revenue Minister 
as Chairman. When 1 go back from here I will suggest a discussion of this 
question by this Board. 

Mr. R. C. Woodford : In Assam we realised in very early days that 
no permanent good could come from the Viceroy’s appeal unless it took a 
permanent form ; and as a result of that I think the suggestion for the forma- 
tion of provincial livestodr improvement associations first came from Aggnm 
and wc were actually the first to form such an association. I regret that we 
have not sent in this information to the centre ; the paragraph on Assam 
in the printed note is at least nine montlm out of date. The present 
constitutional position of our livestock Improvement Association is that 
the Governor of the province is the President, the Minister of the depart- 
ment dealing with livestock is the Vice-President and a member 
of Ihe Governing Body ; the Secretaiy of the department is a 
member of the Executive Committee. So that Government is well 
represented. On the Executive Committee are the Director of Agri- 
culture, the Superintendent of the Cml Veterinary Department and 
myself ex-officio as the livestock officer ; also there are three or four non- 
officials elected from the Association to the Executive Committee at the 
centre. The present position of the Association is as follows : A fund of 
Es. 25,000 has been established ; it has nothing to do with departmciilal 
grants for livestock, but entirely owing to the Viceroy’s appeal. Sub-divi- 
sional branches have been formed in all Sub-divisions with their o-wn execu- 
tive committees of which the Deputy. Commissioner of the district is the 
ox-officio President and the Sub-divisional Officer the ex-officio- Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Chairman of the Local Board is also ex-officio Vice-President 
. • provided the local board gives a certain annual subscription. All vete- 
rinary assistant surgeons and livestock inspectors throughout the pnoviuce 
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arc ex-officio brnncli secretaries. That means that they are the men who 
wiJl reall}’ do the selection and I'egistration of breeding bulls under this 
A.ssoeiation scheme. The membership up till now is 600 permanent 
subscribing members. The Association has been registered as a society 
under the Act of 1860 giving it a permanent form. A memorandum of 
A.ssoeiation has been printed and filed ; rules have been printed and issued 
to branches, and a general plan of action has been prei)ared to co-ordinate 
the action of all branches. The first plan aims at the selection and 
Togistration, and, where necessary, the subsidising of 2,000 hulls, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that under the present organization we can do a 
great deal. The re.sponse in actual bulls in response to the Viceroy’s 
iinpeal was over 300. All these have been handed over to the branches or 
the subdivisions from which they were presented, and the money collected 
at the centre imder the Viceroy’s appeal has been redistributed to the 
.•subdivisions from wliich it came. Of course everj' one Hlces to spend the 
subhi-riptions collected in his OTvn area. That is how we stand in regard 
to the Viceroy’s appeal question at the present moment. 

Mr. F. Ware : Sir, I have to apologise for an error that seems to have 
crejn in our note that was prepared for our agenda, but we did not have 
time to find out what the latest position was, and these remarks arc based 
on tivc information provided by departmental officers at the last meeting!?,' 
parlly n: ^ladras in December last and partly in Delhi in January last, 
and 1 do hope yon will accept my apologies. “ 

Referring to the discussion on this subject, Sir, we have heard a lot of 
inloi-esting information from the different provinces as to wliat is being 
done with regard to cattle breeding. Only, as was to he expected, pos-ably 
the question of finance has taken a major part. I think it has been raised 
by every pro\'inee o.xccpt Assam, and when I saj' finance. I mean financial 
belj) from ‘the Government of India. I am not in a position to .‘■ay if the 
Govennnent of India would be prepared to make any contribution in this 
scheme of work, but I think I may say that if the Government of India 
are ever in a position to be .able to do so, they will require to know that 
this money is going to be properly spent and administered, and for that 
reason I would like to draw your attention to these three points which 
were put fonvarcl at the be^nning of this discussion by Sir Bi^'ce Burt in 
regard to this item on the agenda, for if we could come to some agree- 
ment on these three points, we would have gone a long way towards pro- 
viding for ’the distribution of funds when they become available. I would 
remind the House what these three points are — (1) the establishment of 
cattle improvement funds, (2) tlie nature of the pro^cial organization 
for -the administration of’that fund, and (3) its relationship to the several 
Ministries of Agriculture and to the expert oflScers concerned with live- 
stock improvement. 

Before I sit down. Sir, I shoiild like also to draw attention to an 
item of detail, which is on important detail, which is included in our Note 
on -this subject. In the Note by the I. C. A. B. which is before you it is 
laid down—' The Livestodc Improvement Sub-Committee of the Animal 
Husb.mdry 'Wing, which met at "Jladras in December 1936, went a step 
Iiu-ther and recommended that in future no gift of a -bull should be 
, accepted unless it is accompani^ by suitable provision for maintenance 
Actually, Sir,’ I was’not in fhis Livestoclc Improvement Committee, and 



^ so 1 did not hear the diseussions which took place at that time, hut I under' 
stand that some real difficulties have been experienced in at least some of the 
provinces in connection with H. E.’s scheme. Most Livestock departments 
or sections in the provinces have made out seh^mes for the province and the 
different parts of the provinee, and naturally they only want those bulls 
which suit their schemes well locally in those districts. I understand what 
is happening in some provinces is, that soma kind gentleman comes for- 
ward with a bull and wants it to be placed in a certain village where it 
does not fit into the general scheme. In ordnr to get over the difficulty, 
1 think all technical officers will agree with me that any gift of a bull 
should be made only with the approval of the Livestock department, and 
I hope that we shall be able to get that on record. If you agree with that 
proposal, then it will enable me to raise another point that has exercised 
my mind for a good many years in India, and I expect it has exercised 
the mind of many others too, and that is, is it possible to make any use of 
the long established custom of presenting Brahmini bulls ? The Hindu 
cojQmunity generally wishes to present theit Brahmini bulls, but these 
bulls should first be approved by the Livestock department of the pro- 
vince. That will help us to make great use of this old custom, and I am 
rather hoping that possibly some in the Houoe will support me in that. 

It was stated, I think, by the Hon’blc Member from Bengal that 
in his own provinee instead of private gentlemen donating bulls, they 
are trsdng to persuade them to donate cash. That of course is, I tbiplr, 
the obvious line. If this work of cattle improvement is going to be super? 
vised by the Livestock Department, it will be far better for the Livestock 
Department to have more cash and buy what bulls they want. But the 
other point we have got to consider is the question of their maintenance, 
and I think that in this room opinions are divided as to what form the 
maintenance should tal^e. In fact, I believe in some provinces there is a 
distinct feeling that no maintenance grant should be given for breeding 
bulls, that it is far better to t^ and encourage the independent spirit of 
the lyot, and to tell him that if he or his friends want a bull, they must 
arrange to maintain it. On the other hand, as you have heard in some 
provinces maintenance grants are made. It will not be possible there- 
fore for us to get uniformity in this matter, but I do tbinV it is very 
important that we should have uniformity in each province, i.e., it would not 
4 do if a ryot in one village is given a maintenance grant and in an adjoin- 
ing village he is told he cannot have one because liis bull comes from s'omo 
other source, but I think that if my first proposal is accepted, i.e., all 
gift bulls should be approved by the Livestock Department, this diffi- 
culty will be removed, because they will be ma^tained from the same 
grant as the Government bulls are maintained. 

Chairman : Would any official or non-official like to speak ? 

Mr, B. K. Badami (Hyderabad),; Sir, I am not asking for any grant 
from the central Go-^nment, because we have enough money to carry this 
programme of work. But I wish to make one or two general observations 
fmm the experience we have had during the 25 years ; I can- say that 
while enthusiasm for increasing cattle breeding farm is good in its own 
way for research work and for the supply of a few bulls,’ the private breeders 
•should not be overlooked in any scheme- of cattle -breeding. We know 
that in some -parts of .the country there are mati4 .i^rivatp -nrim 
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liave got great cxpericuce in this line. Government farms alone cannot 
provide all the bulls that are needed. Some of the best cattle, one sees, 
are bred by private breeders in the countiy, and quite a large number of these 
are hereditary' breeders. If some of them are not talcing sufficient interest 
now, they may have some difficulties in regard to grazing for cattle or assess- 
ment on land or other difficulties. This is a matter which requires the 
serious attention of competent authorities. Except in a few places the 
cattle breeding farms are in out of the way places or far away from the 
uaxural home of the breeds, and what is turned out may be called ‘ hot- 
house ’ bulls. H. E. the Viceroy said this morning that the wellbeing of 
the ryot depends on the livestock of the country. This reminds me of a 
recent instance in Hyderabad that in one of our districts the Collector 
asked for bulls. But I had not to depend on private resources and my 
Government sanctioned enough money. Ten bulls were distributed 
experimentally. The Revenue Department also - suggested offering a 
large sum to buy agricultural cattle for the rj'ots and for cattle 
breeding and to provide breeding bulls in the villages. This led 
me to inquire how far we could do this. An intensive inquiry was set on 
foot in 21' villages watered by canal irrigation. Cattle were examined in 
detail, and we found that 60 to 70 per cent, of the cattle in those xdllages 
suffered from liver flukes. Out of the 10 bulls I had distributed a year 
ago, it was found that 4 or 5 of them were already suffering from liver 
flukes. I feel that in trying to make any improvement in regard to .cattle, 
it is most necessary to make a provision for adequate veterinary aid, with- 
out which there will be no good done. I feel there should be provincial 
and State advisory^ boards to deal with livestock improvement consistinsr 
of the representatives of the Revenue, Forest, Co-operative, Indnstriai. 
Agricultural and Veterinary Departments who should take active part in 
concerting measures to ensure success. Non-official gentlemen who evince 
live interest in livestock should be associated with the advisory Boards. 
Sir, withoirt their co-operation, we will be no where, and when this is 
done, it would be possible to show definite progress. We are having all 
the funds that we want in Hyderabad from Government and we have not 
tapped private resources yet. I know there arc very enthusiastic zemindars 
in Hyderabad who would offer bulls, but the trouble one experiences is the 
same as Mr. Ware has described. Private associations are needed and I 
also feel whatever committees or associations we may have, the help and 
advice of non-officials who are really interested in cattle improvement and 
are themselves either cattle breeders or big zemindars, would be most desir- 
able. All executive work must be in the hands of one department, the 
livestock department, or the veterinary department, or any other depart- 
ment — may be partial to my own department, but I think it is the most 
suitable department which can take on the work, and I have no doubt that 
with the advice and help of other departments we ought to make it a success 
provided that, in His Excellency the Viceroy’s words, “ There is a 
continuity of policy and control and method substantiated with necessary . 
funds ”. 

Lt.-Ool, Noel : The speakers up till now have stressed the financial 
side of the problem. They have stated unanimously' that there is no pos- 
sibility of raising enough money from provincial sources. I propose to 
throw out one or two suggestions as to how money could be found. Yotf 
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oil cotton and other commodities and it is admitted that they work well. 
Tlie proceeds of the cess are devoted to the development of the industry 
eoneemed. Up till now the levy of a cess has been the prerogative of the 
Central Government, but under the new constitution it will be a provincial 
subject. Every province can le^'y a cess on any commodity it likes. In 
the case of N.-W. P. Province, if we put eight annas on every bullock which 
comes into the province we can raise Bs. 40,000 which is twice as much as 
we are spending on cattle subsidies scheme. Tliat is one suggestion. 

Another is as follows. In some districts a tax is levied on animals 
wiiieh are brought to cattle fairs and are sold. There is a great diversity 
between the rates of taxes levied. I have been looking into the figures and 
find that it varies up to 3 per cent, of .the sale value. I .suggest that the 
Provinces should rationalise the levy of the, taxes and get the District 
Boards to agree to accept a share someivhere in the neighbourhood of what 
they are getting at present and allow the rest to be devoted to cattle breed- 
ing. In this way a handsome amount could be raised. In the North-West 
Frontier Province all subscriptions have been in cash and bulls have not 
been donated. The problem of utilizing subscriptions is therefore 
simplified. Moreover our task in the N.-W. P. Province is rendered still 
easier by the fact that a source of breeding bulls has been made available. 
Tliis is due to our subsidy scheme which lias been running successfully for 
seven years and now numbers 240 stud bulls— no mean number for a small 
Province like the N.-W. P. P. Prom the progeny of these bulls we are 
already having new recruits as stud bulls. 

Babu 0. L. Eanoria : I have much pleasure in supporting my 
friend, Mr. Ware. I am grateful to him in bringing the matter of Brahmini 
bulls before the Conference. It will help in the improvement of bulls. I 
have got notliing else to say. Arrangement should be made for those 
bulls which are wandering in the streets and for which nobody seems to 
care. 

K. B. Nawab Chaudbri Muhammad Din (Jodhpur) : As regards 
Mr. Ware’s proposal about Brahmini bulls I want to say that we have in 
Jodhpur already taken steps to guard against undesirable bulls. They are 
being segregated in a reserved area which His Highness has graciously 
placed at our disposal. As for the future, His Highness hds passed orders 
that all bulls intended for dedication should be duly inspected by the 
Department and approved by it. 

Sir Madhorao G. Deshpande ; On behalf of the non-oificial members 
I must first of all thank the Central Government for allowing us to take 
part in this discussion. I have heard with great pleasure the speeches 
made' by the Hon’ble Members of provinces and other gentlemen. I find 
that the difficulty of the Hon’ble Members is finance. But from the Indian 
f^tates T have not heard this complaint. I do not know the reason why 
there should be this difl'erence, why our Governments should be short of 
funds. No one from the States has stated anything about the finances. 
Government generally complain that agriculturists are very extravagant 
.and do not know how to spend money. But here I find from tlie spokesmen 
of the provinces that they have got no funds. As regards the condition 
of agriculturists you are aware that during the last 5 or 6 years they have 
been badly off. They are not in a position even to-pay the land revenue 
to the Government. So, if you e^ect at this stage any financial help from 
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them, it -will be useless. Secondly there is the question of control. At 
present in the G. P. we have distributed the bulls and their management is 
given to some of the leading members of the village. I do not know how 
far this will be a successful scheme because everybody’s proper^ is 
nobody’s property. If you do not give the buU to a particular individual, 
then I doubt whether that bull will be kept in a good condition. I, tliere- 
forci, suggest that the management should be given to the veterinary depart- 
ment and the bull should be inspected now and then. We have got a 
premium scheme, but it has not been given effect to. I think it should be 
encouraged if the Government wish to come to the help of the cultivators. 

Mr. P. J. Kerr : Many of the speakers have referred to the distribu- 
tion of ^e bulls, but very little stress has been laid on the necessity, and it is 
very urgent, for supervision as to the care afterwards not only of the bull 
but also its work and services. First of all, there is the selection of the 
person who gets the bull, and after that, you have to see that he cai'ries 
out the obligations which he undertook 'when he took the bull. This 
applies also to Mr. Fanoria’s suggestion about the utilisation of Brahmini 
bulls. Very excellent Brahmini bulls were donated, but they were let 
loose, and, as was said, everybody’s property is nobody’s property, and 
the best bull may degenerate. Only suitable Brahmini bulls should 
be donated and they require selection, and they should be given 
to the livestock officer or the livestock organisation of the province 
or State. They should be placed where they are required and after that, 
th^ should be supervised for their health and welfare. Money 
for maintenance is another point, and there I differ from d good many 
other people. I do not think if this scheme is to be a success you can make 
8 diU'erence between those originally purchased and distributed for which 
maintenance is panted and the progeny whidi •will afterwards be brought 
in for further distribution. As an alternative to this, in order to make it 
possible for the real genuine cultivator of a small holding to take bulls, 
bulls may be presented in pairs and that I think is worth consideration. 
The bulls can do their full day’s ■n'ork if tliej' are properly fed and their 
full year’s service as well ; it is only a matter of feeding them properly. 
There is one other point about which I have thought vciy seriously for a 
long time and that is finance for the provincial animal husbandry schemes. 
I have already submitted a note that a cess should be levied, not atifairs, 
but on every adult cattle beast in the province ; it might bring a million 
rupees at one anna cess per head in Bengal but that has not been accepted 
because it is direct taxation on the rj'ot. I do not think this is sound 
argiunent, because all money that we get in the provinces as rerveauc 
practically comes from the ryot and his labours. 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins : I should first like to deal briefly with one or two 
points which had not arisen when the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture 
for Bombay made his speech, namely, ■with regard to the three points which 
were enunciated by Sir Bryce Burt at the opening of the meeting. As 
regards the establishment of cattle improvement funds, we have already 
found out from the discussion that has 'taken place, that in many provinces, 
such funds, or the nuclei of such funds already exist, and the intention is 
not to allow these funds to lapse, nor to allow the in'terest which has been 
aroused in. cattle improvement to d'windle, but to have some permanent 
body to control and administer these funds in future. I think I may say 
that we in Bombay were very much struck by the organisation which ha*? 
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been established in Assam and -which, was so briefly.and succinctly described 
hy their Live Stock Officer. We feel very definitely that two points must 
be observed. Firstly, that. any Cattle Improvement Association upon a 
provincial basis must be' founded on district branches and .in that way 
and in that way alone can we hope to maintain local interest in the work 
and deal with local problems in the. way. that people in the districts require. 
We also feel that a very close association should be maintained, between any 
(such Association and the hlinister in charge of Agriculture or in charge of 
livestock improvement. I think I have my Honourable Minister’s agreement 
in saying that he thoroughly agrees with' the suggestion that His Excellency 
the Governor should be the President and the Minister in charge should 
be Vice-President or, if His Excellency is not the President, then that 
posiiion should be taken by the Minister of Agriculture. I also agree 
with one speaker who mentioned the necessity of enlisting the co-operation 
of the Forest and Co-operative Departments in this work. I feel 
personally' that the greatest development of’cUMe improvement .is going to 
fake place through co-operative organisations. That deals very briefly 
with the question of tlie establishment of funds, the nature of the organisa- 
lion and the relationship of such organisation to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

With regard to maintenance of stud bulls that is the matter in which 
we have found the greatest trouble. To begin wiith we cannot rely on giving 
bulls to people who would maintain them free and I submit that, in many 
ways, it is undesirable that people should be asked to maintain these bulls 
free. For one thing, the Agricultural Department, or the department which 
is controlling the registration of the progeny, has a very much better hold 
over the agents if a certain amount of subsidy is given. I notice that in the 
I. G. A. R. note, a suggestion is thrown out that tiiis registration should be 
done by the agents themselves. I say that is definitely impossible. This 
will have to be done by some official agency and, although I have not the 
Honourable Minister’s agreement in this suggestion, I think the work 
connected with the registration of progeny should be a legitimate charge on 
any cattle improvement fund in the province. The question of utilising 
Jlrahmini bulls in any scheme of livestock improvement is not going to be 
such a simple thing as has been suggested and I thinlc that probably some 
form of legislation will be necessary before this could be definitely done. 

The Hon’ble D. B. Sir S. T. Kambli : With regard to the work of 
registration, I think it must be undertaken by some official agency. 

Ebon Sahib S. M. A. Shah : In the North-West Fi'ontier Province 
there are many areas where tliere is not enough fodder. So wo have sur- 
veyed all our districts and earmarked the areas for the purpose of cattle 
improvement. The zamindar who is really keen on the improvement of 
cattle deposits Es. 50 for the purchase of Hie Bull. The rest is paid by 
grant from the district board. Subsidy allowance is fixed at the rate of 
Its. 8 p. m, from the date of location and no cash payment is made by 
the District Board until the advance is paid off. Then the zamindar 
becomes the owner of the bull and is entitled to a cosh subsidy allowance 
of Rs. 8 p. m. from the District Board in return for the ser-vice of the bull. 
He maintains two hooks. In one he records the coverings and in the other 
he records all tlie produce. And the counterfoil , is given to the hacha, so 
tliat if 'the bacha is sold, the seller gets a better price and so we have .an 
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accredited progeny. For maintaining livestock accounts, we kave got stock- 
men whom we give six months training at the Central Veterinary Hospital, 
Peshawar, and we give them Bs. 25— 1— 35|2— 50. They go about touring 
in vDlages and they prepare monthly returns which are sent to the Veterinary 
Department and the District Board. A register is maintained in every 
Veterinary Hospital showing the number of bulls attached to the hospital 
as well as the total coverings of each bull. We have a pukka check on 
the amount of subsidy that we are spen^ng. At the end lOf the month 
we send an acquittance roll to the district board for payment. In case 
the service of the bull is unsatisfactory or his condition is not well main- 
tained by the zamindar, we always have deductions. For instance, instead 
of 8 rupees, we recommend 6 or 4 and so on. We have a proper check on 
the whole scheme. Then we have another form in which the results of 
the last five years are recorded by the inspecting oflScials. They contain 
the name and designation of the Inspecting officer, date of inspection, name 
of Darinda, location of hull, date of entertainment, monthly subsidy, 
present age of bull, physique, number of coverings, fertile, infertile, 
abortion, bull calves, cow calves, sold before calving, died, unaccounted 
for, names of villages in which coverings and produce checked, number 
of entries checked and result, number of castrations performed last year 
and age at which performed, number of local bulls in the village where 
subsidy bull is stationed, how many cows ore there and general remarlm. 
We have therefore a puldta check on the work of our hulls. This scheme 
was submitted to His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province who fonvarded it to His Excellency the Viceroy and here is an 
extract from His Excellencj' the Viceroy’s letter : 


The plan of subsidizing stud bulls which 1ms been evolved in the 
North-West Frontier Pro^dnee seems to me to constitute a very 
valuable contribution towards the technique of cattle improve- 
ment. I know of no reason why it should not prove as success- 
ful in other parts of India as evidently it has with 'you and I 
propose carefully to consider the expediency of recommending 
it for trial in other provinces. I am much attracted by a plan 
that (a) avoids something for nothing and (6) makes the 
approved stud animal appear to the public as a cultivator’s 
animal and not a part of Government, and (c) combines 
the advantages of (o) and (b) with a sufficient measure of 
continuous control by the Veterinary Department. 


Sir Bryce Burt : If I may sum up the discussion that has gone so far, 
it seems to me that there is on the whole lagreement' on three main points. 
In the first place I think there is a very general agreement that there is 
to he established in each province and State a provincial cattle mprove- 
ment fund and funds will be raised for the improvement of cattle by 
un-official effort. I should like to repeat what I said at the beginning 
that we are dealing mainly with money which is raised by un-official effort 
and by close association between Government and non-officials. Govern- ’ 
ment alone can do far less with cattle than it can with crops. That is the 
experience in practically every country and after 30 years experience in 
India I have often felt that if there is one thing for which you can raise 
money it is for cattle improvement and I do feel that the pror-incial cattle 
improvement frads will be able to get a steady, if not large, stream of 
money to supplement what Government itself provides. 


A 
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As regards the administration of this fund, there ^so there seems to be 
very general agreement that though in some provinces an association 
■would lie a more suitable form and in others a Board, there should be a 
close liaison with the ministry, that the Minister himself should he either 
■the President or the Vice-President and also that the livestock officers 
and veterinary officials should be closely connected with the executive of 
the Board or association as the case may be. 

There is also a strong body of opinion that any such association or 
board must be based on district branches, so ■Uiat you might ha've the 
enthusiasm in the districts and the money collected in the district is sent 
hack tb it for its being utilised there. We are not suggesting any con- 
tribution to the centre whatsoever. One or two speakers felt obliged to 
protest that such a suggestion should be made. No such suggestion has 
been made and I thinlc the suggestion which v?as made by several speakers 
that the district should receive back the greater part of the contribution 'to 
the provincial fund is a very sound one. On those points there does seem 
to be practical unanimity. 

There remain two points — maintenance and registration. I do fed 
that ■the registration of pedigree stock and progeny is a most important 
step. ' His ExceUen<y the Viceroy referred to it this morning as being 
very essential and I feel that provincial associations or hoards should give 
attention to that point. We cannot hope to lay down a procedure for the 
whole of India. That must be left to tte provinces and states. If I have 
correetiy stated the condusions of this conference, as I hope I have, then 
we will put forward a formal resolution embodying these conclusions to- 
morrow for your consideration and acceptance. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibnllah Bahadur : There has been 
practical unanimity that the Government of India should contribute and 
hdp the provinces. I hope you will put that also in the Resolution. 

The Hon’ble Chaudari Sir Chottu Ram : With regard to the crea- 
tion of provincial committees, I thinlc that no administrative functions 
should be assigned to them. I must moke my own position clear in this 
matter. I am absolutely clear in my own mind that no administrative 
functions should be entrusted to these committees. They will consist of 
officials and non-officials who will come into conflict with the parly in power 
and friction will result. So I am definitely of opinion that in the Punjab 
no administrative functions should be assigned to these committees. 

The Hon’ble Nawah Khwaja Habibnllah Bahadur : I agree with 
what the Minister from the Punjab has said. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gora Ohand Patnaik (Orissa) : That may he the 
experience in the Punjab hut in other provinces it is altogether different. 
In matters like this officials and iion-offieials should co-operate. I do not 
think there'will be any difference of opinion. The officials should be taken 
in some proportion. Then it will he allright. 

At this stage the Conference adjourned till 10 A.jr. on Wednesday, the 
26th May 1937. 


The Cattle Conference met at 10 of the clock in the Council Chamber 
of Ihe Vicerecral Lodge, Simla. The Honourable Kujiwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, presiding. , . . , 
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CLainnan : We shall now take up item (2) of the agenda. 


Mr. E. A. Smythies : The excellent note which the I. 0. A. B. has 
prepared on this item of the agenda distinguishes between three types of 
lands lands under the forest department, other waste lands and cul- 
tivated land. I propose to follow this very convenient classification and to 
make my remarks on each of these three items separately. The note at 
the commencement emphasizes that where the general plan for improve- 
ment of fodder and grazing was recognised the subject bristles ^vifh 
administrative difficulties. I assume therefore that this conference will 
be considering these administrative difficulties or some of them and try 
to find ways and means of overcoming them. Finally the agenda men- 
tions appropriate agencies. Therefore I thinlc for each of these three 
t3’pes of lands, we shall have to consider two points, firstly, what are the 
difficulties and secondlj', what are the best agencies of overcoming them. 
I might mention that the first two types alone cover 65 per cent, of the 
total area of British India. This gives us some indication of the 
immensity and importance of the problems that we shall be dUcussLug 
to-day. 


Dealing first with the areas under the Forest Department, the pre- 
liminary report of a meeting at Madras distinguish between two types, 
the moist type and the diy type. The moist tj’pe is tj'pified by the 
Terai, the Ganges valley and similar areas of perennial grass. This 
ty2)e does not give ns any very serious problem to taclde. We can 
say of it that the more the cattle the merrier and the more the better 
fare because it is only by heavy grazing that the grasses are prevented 
from becoming coarse. In fact towards the end of the rains and in the 
earlier cold weather, grass is becoming ‘too coarse for fodder anyway and 
the amount of grazing at that time almost becomes negligible so that the 
cattle hove either to migrate or to live on straw fodder or to be fed on leaf 
fodder. There is no serious administrative difficultj' in that type of area. 
The drj' type is far more important as being the predominant tj'pe in all the 
provinces of India. In this dry type, we can say definitely that improve- 
ment of grazing and grass follows almost automatically by control of the 
grazing, by control both in time and incidence and that no improvement is 
possible without' adequate control. lienee the problem boils down to an 
administrative problem, i.e., how to institute and obtain adequate control. 
The" report of the Madras meeting dealt with five provinces in detail and 
I do not propose to coyer that ground again. It is obvious however 'that 
some provinces are fortunate in being able to have some control over 
■rillage grazing in forest areas. They can limit the numbers, they can 
limil the time, they can introduce rotational closure and rotational grazing. 
The improvements whidi follow are well-lcnown. A classic example is 
given by the Bombay Presidenej* and I am sure Dr. Burns 'will Lave 
some valuable information to give us. But other provinces are not 
so fortunate. In the Punjab in particular and in the Kumaon hills 
of U. P., the forest departments are helpless to introduce any 
improvements in |p:azing because the forests are burdened with uu- 
eontrolled and unlimited free right of grazing. It was suggested at the 
Madras conference that as control is essential, where necessary it should be 
^•ven by legislation. This is a very big subject and a very big problem 
and It must be remembered that these long standing rights were them- 
ves crea ed or given by legislation, that is to say by the procedure laid 
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4cwu in the Indian Forest Act in various settlements and where as in 
Tjart of the Punjab, it can be shown that grazing rights are not only 
destroying the forests but also resulting in tremendous erosion 
-of the land itself, there is I think possibly a case for legislation to over- 
rule the forest settlements in the interests of a wider section of the 
public ; but where it is only a question of improving the grazing, I do 
not think now-a-days it is practical politics to suggest legislation to over- 
rule the various forest settlements. I think the only altcrnafive open to 
us is to do what we can by persuasion and propaganda and voluntary 
co-operation of the surrounding villages and graziers. It is however eiear 
that the problem takes a different aspect in different provinces and there- 
fore we cannot come to a single all-India solution at this meeting. This 
subject will have to be examined provineially. The note of the I. G. A. B. 
makes the following remark : 

“ It seems to be the intention of the committee 
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This is referring to the Madras meeting, 

“ that the initiation of further measures of improvement should be 
left to the Forest departments, hut it would appear desirable 
that the standing fodder and grazing committee which is recom- 
mended for each proidnce under Part II of the report, should 
he in a position In make recommendations and give advice in 
regard to the treatment of the areas.” 

Well, Sir, I entirely agree with that and I suggest that it might come in as 
Resolution on this item. 


Before leaving the subject of areas under the Forest department, there 
is one more point I would like to make. Page 9 of the note says : 

” That proper management must involve expenditure which will not 
be immediately remunerative, and from which even the uUi- 
' ■ mate returns will very probably be mostly indirect. Thfc mode 

of provision of the necessary funds must be decided by Govern- 
ment. Such expenditure should not be imposed ns a further 
burden upon the budgets of commercial or qnnsi-commercial 
departments.” 


The note does not malte any further reference to that point, hut it is 
really a very important one. The forest department in most provinces is 
regarded as a commercial department and to a considerable extent our 
efSciency is judged by our surplus revenue OA’cr expenditure. If there- 
fore the forest department should enllmsiastically take up schemes for 
improving fodder and grazing, it will co.st money, but ViiU not produce 
revenue and it Avould automatically reduce the criterion of its efficiency. 
I think if it is po-ssiblc to follow the annlaogy of the fodder 'operation.s, the 
cost is never debited agaimt the various commercial department budgets 
but it is shown under a separate head. If something like that could bo 
done for any work undertaken by the forest department in improving 
fmlder or grazing— which is not commercial— it would haA'e considerable 
effect and enable tlie forest department to lake up sebemes with greater 
freedom. The question as to who is to provide these .funds is a' A'ery big 
matter. It has already cropped up in this conference and I will refer 
to It again briefly later on. 


hills 


Turning now to the other waste lands, such as iisar, ravines, the rockv 
of central India, the shamilat and village grazing grounds generally.— 
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these by their very size alone are extremely important and they have to 
bear the brunt and the burden of grazing of India and at present^ I think, 
practically everywhere, there is no control and no method of management 
over them. They are generally of the dry type and tliwefore the primary 
problem is identical with similar lype of dry lands mider the forest depart- 
ment, that is to say control the grazing and improvement will result, and 
wifhout contnol no improvement is possible. 1 should like to emphasize 
that both in forest areas and other areas if we are to have control, further 
research and investigation is very necessary to ensure the best results, for 
example the improvement of better fodder grass was mentioned by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. But without control 
nothing can be done because if you introduce fodder grass and if they 
are to have a chance of survival, control is a fundmeutal factor. When 
we turn to consider the agency of control over these waste lands which 
do not belong to Government we are up against one of the most import- 
ant and difficult problems of this conference and 1 have at present uo 
solution for that. I fhinlc it is obvious from tlie very scale of these areas 
that direct Government action is not possible, as I have suggested, in the 
case of the Forest Department. I would like to give an illustration to 
show wliat a gigantic scale it is. In the Umted Provinces the Forest 
Department have careful plans and estimates and schemes for producing 
fodder in famines and if a calamity struck ^e province and we were told 
to go all out and pnoduce what fodder we could possibly do. the total 
in the season would be about 50,000 tons. You ean visualise what a 
pgantic haystack it represents. Put that way, it seems quite a lot hut 
if we look at it in another way it does not come to much. It will supply 
the cattle population of the province with fodder to keep them going for 
about 8 hours because it works out to about 2 seers per bead. My point is 
that if the Forest Department with all its resources working for months 
can only produce a few mouthfuls of fodder per head of cattle, it is not 
possible that Govemmenf, acting directly on other waste lands where there 
is no Government organisation, can do anything which will have a serious 
effect on the total fodder requirements of the province. That improvement 
will follow from any sort of control is evident. As an example, I will 
lotion the esperiment of usar, which is noted in the report of the Madras 
Conference which was earned ont in the United Provinces on scientific 
Imes^ and we found that closure to grazing in the rains with uncontrolled 
grazing afterwards increased the fodder supply about five fold. It is a 
steady increase from year to year. Similar evidence of improvement is 
available from ravine lands both in the Punjab and in the United Pro- 
vinces and in other provinces on different types. I think that this problem 
also will have to he tackled on a provincial scale and tlierefore it will be 
best for the Fodder and Grazing Committees in each province t’o explore 
the possibilities and examine other agencies, the work of Government being 
limited to possibly two administrative areas in selected localities. I would 
just refer to one more point in the note. On page 2 it says : " These Com- 
mittees will undertake the reclassification of waste lands outside Govem- 
ment forests.” I do not think it is a practical proposition for the Com- 
to undertake that reclassification. That is essentially a matter 
Mr tbe_ Bevenue Department working tlirongb the Patwaris and on the 
Pagans ^Ilage m^s. They could guide how it should be done but I do 
not think they can themselves do it. 
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Finally, we come to surplus cuitiyated land. To a great extent this 
overlaps Item 4 of the Agenda and I think both these items will have to 
be considered together. I am therefore only making one point now. Iii 
addition to growing fodder crops, I would urge that the possibility of 
growing tree crops should also be considered. These tree crops for fodder 
will supply green leaf fodder. In several parts of the United Provinces 
and in other parts of India the Forest Department have a considerable 
experience with the system of forestry-cwni-agrieulture, which is called 
Tanngya. Attractive land is given out to cultivators to cultivate their 
own rain and kharif crops and they arc supplied -with seed of suitable forest 
Species -which they sow in lines of 15 inr 20 feet apart. As they attend their 
crops, they also attend these seedlings. After three or four years these 
seedlings grovr up to a considerable height and the cultivators take out 
fresh lands and so the process goes on. Hi’s Excellency the Viceroy 
himself has suggested tliat between the lines of fodder trees it w'ould be 
a good idea to sow a good species of fodder grasls and -we hope to try out 
that experiment with grasses of selected species. These plantations, in 
addition to producing fodder, have another advantage which is shared 
bj’ no other alternative. They also produce fuel which will be available 
for replacing cow dung as manure, at least to some extent and therefore 
making more manure available for tlie remaining cultivation. 

I would summarise, the four suggestions that I have made so that the 
Conference can have definite points to discuss. If you, Sir, and the 
Conference approve, these .suggestions might be incorporated in the final 
resolution. 

(1) Forest areas. The initiation and control of further measures of 
improvement should be left to the Forest Department to whom the Fodder 
and Grazing Committees in each province would make recommendations 
and help -with advice. It must be recognised that no improvement of 
grazing is passible without the voluntary co-operation of the. people. 

(2) Other waste lands. Improvement is only poteible where grazing 
can be controlled. Government activities should be limited to demonstra- 
tion and advice and, for a start, in selected areas. But Fodder and 
Grazing Committee should explore all possibilities of successful control 
by other agencies. 

(3) Surplus cultivated lands. The Fodder and Grazing Committees 
should also explore the possibilities of growing fodder plantations as well 
as fodder crops by the agenej’- of zamindars or otherwis". 

(4) Finance. Funds will be required for these works of the Forest 
Department. They .should not however be imposed as a further burden 
on the ordinary- commercial budget of the Department hut could perhap.s 
he made available under a special head of the budget. 

Finally, Sir, may I close with an appeal. As this item no. 2 of the 
agenda is at present Very largely a miititer of further investigation and 
research, as His Excellency the Viceroy stated in his opening speech, might 
I suggest that it deserves the special and sjunpathetic con.sideration of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for the next few years as I 
believe that on this depends to an appreciable extent the po.ssibility of 
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definite action being taken for the improvement of grass lands and the 
better utilisation of waste and surplius lands for fodder production in all 
provinces. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Khwaja HabibuUah Bahadur ; On a point of 
information May I know if there is going to be. one resolution on both 
the items, items 1 and 2 ! If this is a constituted meeting, may 1 know 
what has happened to item no. 1 ? 


Chairman ; It is, Nawab Sahib, a vcrj- much constituted meeting ; 
it is not a rabble meeting. The idea is that after all the.sc four items have 
been discussed, resolutions will be drafted and they will be circulated to 
(he members of the Conferenee. I think your fears arc quite unjustified. 


The subject is now open to discussion. I am afraid I shall have to 
apologise to the Conference that I shall he absent for a short time as 1 
have to attend a meeting of the Executive Council. In my absence Mr. 
Hydari will take the Chair. The subject is now under discussion. 


Dr W. Burns : Sir, In dealing with grass lands, there are two 
factors to be considered. The first is whether there is any soil at all 
■which will produce some kind of grass and the next point is whether there 
is any grass land at all which can be altered by altering the environment. 
If one can alter the environment, then one can change both the qnantity 
and file quality of the grass. The environment may roughly be classified 
into three big sections, namely, the climate, the soil and the grazing 
animals. Climate we cannot alter, but the climate does determine the 
kind of grass land which we are going to have. In each part of India 
we have six months of dry se.ason and the grass land is of a type whioli has 
got to remain practically dry for that part of the year. ^ Now, that means 
that it is not a typical pasture land ns it is understood in other countries. 
On the other hand, it does produce grazing for six months in the year and 
parts of it produce an enormous temporary excess^ of grass particularly 
if The rainfall is good. This brings in another point which has not yet 
been mentioned and that is that along with any agriciiltural programme 
you do need to have some programme of consideration of the_ surplus 
grass. It may be interesting to note that fifty years ago Duthie In his 
Forldor Grasses of Northern India recommended the use of sillage, and 
although we have done a good deal, there is still a tremendous amount 
of propaganda to be carried on before this becomes a general part of any 
grass programme. With regard to the soil, that again can only be 
affected very slightly. In most cases it is not ■worth while doing much 
more Ilian very simple bunding. But the soil can ho affected and is 
arfeet<’d most by the third factor, vis., the grazing animal ; and if one 
watches the villages hard going out to graze in the early part of the 
monsoon, one secs very easily what happens. The grass has just begun 
to grow ; there is nothing more than a faint flush of grass ; the ground 
is soft, and the herd wanders widely.' Tou get the ground trampled 
upon and pounded. The young grass is pulled out by the root. _ Only the 
palatable grasses are eaten and the unpalatable ones lefl^ and in the last 
stage, no grasses whatever are left. Then, ivliat is of the most extraordinary 
importance, the 'soil is swept away ; in other words, there is erosion and that 
is a factor to which attention has been given in certain parts of India but 
not nearly enough : and any graas land programme, has got to talce into 
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account that not only is a good grass land programme going to produce 
more food for cattle, it is also going to prevent erosion and flooding, it is 
going to raise the water level in the wells and generally spcaldng it is 
going to he a great national improvement apart from the effect on cattle 
Jla the fl iins of our programme, there ought to he more and hetter 
grass, the gaps have got to be filled up, and the yield has got to he increased. 
Then, the species have got to be palatable and they have got to recover 
quicMy from grazing. .AH these changes can be effected. The experi- 
ments of which I have most close experience have been carried out in the 
parts of the Bombay Deccan with about a 20 inch rainfall. Most of these 
experiments have been carried out in collaboration with and in land 
under the control of the Forest Department in scrub jungle because 
it was only in that kind of place that we could get adequate control. 
One experiment was carried out for scsi’cn years in very poor land 
lying between villages. It was not waste in the ordinary sense. It 
was a piece of ground belonging to an individual but it was so little 
worth his while looking after it that it was just part of an enormous 
erpaiise of poor grassland. On that very poor soil we were able in seven 
yeare to improve the yield of good grass from 300 lbs. to about 2,000 lbs. per 
acre. In an area which was one of the forest areas, the improvement 
was from 1,000 lbs. to about 4,000 lbs. Ate regard grazing, whereas in 
the beginning it required 40 acres to feed 20 cattle, *in the end it required 
24 acres after five years to feed these 20 cattle. In both these cases there 
was nothing except control of the grazing animals and a very small 
amount lof stopping of the run off of water. In both cases not only 
was there this increase but there was also an improvement in the species, 
and the better grasses that were more palatable and nutritious replaced 
to a large extent those that were less palatable and less nutritious. The 
better the soil, and the better the rain-fall, the quicker is the improve- 
ment. Any committee starting a programme should not tackle as its 
first effort the very worst grazing lands in its neighbourhood. In their 
case there is bound to be a long, long time before there is a recovery ; on 
the other hand, grass lands that are not so far gone recover very quickly 
indeed, and it is well to start with a success. Mr. Smytliies has mentioned 
and the figures have also shown that it is not mainly a forest problem. 
The forest people are in the fortunate position of being able to do a great 
deal more directly than those who have charge of or are connected with 
lands outside the forest and to that e;xtcnt forest co-operation is 
invaluable. At the same time in areas outside the forest also this kind 
of thing can be done and that voluntary co-operation that Mr. Smytliies 
has mentioned is possible. There was one striking ca.se in a village near 
Nasik where for over 30 years people have set aside a portion of about 1 00 
acres for grass-cutting. One can see that plot from miles afar on 
account of the golden yellow of the grass that it carries. Now that is a 
case where some village genius started this system many years a^o m'th 
the result that there is no lack of grass there although the surrOTndin" 
land is as unpromising as any. That shows what can be done. It is 
amazing the amount of Icnowledge that we already have in India with 
regard to the improvement lof grazing lands. Starting with Dulhie fifty 
years ago there has been a contraiious succession of people wiorkinir on 
this from all points of view. There is a great deal of work being done 
by botanists here and there in Madras, the C. P., Bombay the Punjab 
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and so on. We aow in addition an enormous amount of informa- 
tion available from America, Africa and cbie^y- enshrined in the abstracts 
produced by the Imperial Bureau of Plant Geneli^ (Ilerbeage Plants) 
and you have got a great deal of practical experience from grass forma.. 
from tlie military dairy farms and from all sorts of experimentation. 

it is St that that v?Qrk should continuo ta ha i?pasmodio 

and that that information should continue to be scattered, and I diiuk 
there is no doubt that fodder-committees- constituted in, the proposed' 
wavs should help greatly to bring together that information and to 
substitute some K'od of planning and co-operation for the present ver/ 
scattered efforts. If it does only that, I think it will have done a very 
great deal and for that reason I think these fodder and grazing com- 
mittees are essential and I thinlc this Conference will unanimooslf 
propose that we should make certain that a recommendation to that effect 
goes out. 

The Hon’ble Sir S, T. Kambli : What is meant by surplus land 
which we find mentioned in the agenda ? 

Mr. E. A. SiPytldes : I understood that to mean land surplus froni 
cultivation, from lend fit for cultivation or under cultivation. 

The Hon’ble Sir S. T. Kambli : That is, surplus land available fof 
fodder cultivation t 

Sir Bryce Burt : Land at present not under profitable occupation- 

The Hon’ble Sir S. T, Kambli : Waste land ? 

Sir Bryce Bflrt : Not necessarily waste land. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri Mohammad Din : Dr. Burns ha? 
made suggestions which, if carried out, will go a long way to effect an 
improvement in our pasture lands. In Jodhpur State the area undef 
grass farms at present is 15,000 acres and we are taking steps to allot 
7,000 acres more. The services of a Marwari graduate of the Wyfl 
College, London, have been secured as an assistant under our Direotof 
of Animal Husbandry and a systematic investigation of the possibilities 
of the huge waste areas in the State as producers of fodder is being imder- 
taken. There is a proposal to set up a fodder and grazing Committee in 
the State comprising the Directors of Animal Husbandry, the State 
Forest Officer and the Hawala Superintendent (the Chief Revenue Officer). 
The statistics of usar experiment given in the appendices to this note are 
instructive and indicate the vast possibilities of the. better utilisation of 
waste lands and improving fodder supplies of the country. However, 
in parts of the country where the averages rainfall is very low, we find 
no grass at all in waste areas. In the Chenab colony in the Punjab 25 
per cent, of the area allotted in each Abadkari village was reseiwed as 
chiragli (grazing land) and in other Punjab colonies also a certain por- 
tion is earmarked for that purpose and although the land is rich in 
quality, no grass grows. I hope my friend the Honourable Chaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Ram will be able to devise means to improve those eJiiraghs for 
the benefit of the country. 

The Hon’ble IWIr Bandeb Ali Khan Talpur ; The question of 
grazing problems iu Sind was thoroughly examined by, the Cattle Supply 
and Improvemeiit ' Committee presided over- by Mr. H. Dow, former 
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Eevenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals System and now Secretary 
to the Government of India. This Committee met in the year 1928 and 
considered the grazing facilities in forest and waste areas of Sind. 

Grazing in Forest Areas . — ^This Committee found that the total area 
of Sind forests was about lakhs, of acres and the total revenue 
derived from grazing in these forests was about Es. 40,000 or about 10 
pies per acre. The forests are mostly massed, in the riverain areas 
and there are few inland forests of any great value for grazing. Even 
in riverain forests most of the cattle grazed belonged to professional 
graziers and only a small portion of the cattle belonging to cultivators 
living near the forest are grazed in the forest. The present grazing 
available in the forest is more than ample for the cattle that take 
advantage of it, the acreage available per head being 19 acres and the 
grazing being of excellent quality. The present charge for grazing in 
forest is 6 annas per head of horned cattle per year, while the profes- 
sional graziers or maldars took full advantage of thejse grazing facilities. 
The Committee further found that the paucity and poverty of inland 
forests in Sind was a great drawback and something should he done to 
supplement grazing in areas remote from the riverain forests. They 
recommended wide belts of babul trees to be maintained along the banks 
of canals and distributories and small reserves (of from 150 to 250 acres) 
in convenient centres to be maintained for the growth of trees and grazing, 
by the P. W. D. No action has been taken but the matter will soon be 
taken up for further examination under the present conditions. 

Before leaving the subject of grazing in forest areas, it may be 
mentioned that Government have given concessions in the matter of 
levying very light asse;ssment to encourage establishment of private 
woods (or huris) on zamindari lands which provide valuable fodder in 
the form of leaves and pods and also grazing ground. For the first ten 
years light grass rate is charged and in order that this concession may 
not be abused it was suggested that only five acres of these private woods 
or huris should be allowed to every 100 acres of holding. Private 
owners, however, have not taken much advantage of these, concessions 
made by Government. 

In view of perennial and assured supply of water on the Lloyd 
Barrage canals, most of the unoccupied culturable land has been and is 
being taken up for growing cash crops in the Barrage areas leavine little 
surplus land for grazing of cattle as in the pre-Barrage days. But in 
the non-Barrage tract served by inundation canals, there are large areas 
of unoccupied waste land available for local maldars and zamindars. 
The Government of Sind propose undertaking an investigation as regards 
area actually available and water supply of such tracts in order to 
encourage raising of fodder crops by a B 3 ^tem of dry farming known as 
Bosi cultivation and also the possibility of establishing ‘ babul ’ huris in 
such areas as the latter provide valuable fodder for cattle. 

In the hilly areas in the vicinity of Karachi, natural grass pjro- 
duction depends on the amount of rainfall — the last few years have been 
marked by the deficiency of rain and consequently reduction • in the 
supplies .of natriral grass for. ihe cattle. Government propose to examine 
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the character o£ ithe vast plains lying in these tracts as regards thetr 
contour levels and the types of natural grasses grown with a view to 
introduce a system of " Bund Barani ” cultivation which involves 
bunding and terracing with a view to store rain water into the soil as 
much as possible instead of allowing it to run waste and also to introduce 
a system of artificial seeding of the best t3rpes of natural grasses, if found 
praoticable. At the same time it is desirable to examine the under- 
ground water supply in these areas and to find out if springs of sweet 
water useful for cultivation of fodder crops exist in the vicinity of 
Karachi city. 

” Dr. It. Maclagan Gorrie (Punjab) : Sir, Dr. Burns has already 
introduced a subject which is very near to my heart, namely, the 
enoimous destruction that at present is going on practically all over the 
oountiy. through the neglect of land as a whole. The conservation -of 
the soil is obviously the basis on which the whole of the agriculture of the 
country is built up, and the subject we are dealing with at present, 
namely, fodder production, stands or falls by the conservation of the 
soil. At present the soil is not being conserved ; it is being grossly 
neglected over practically the whole of India. The amount of destruction 
is more visible and more obvious in the foothills districts and the more 
steeply sloping land. But the amount of serious loss of soil even on the 
more level lands has not yet been realised. Therefore, although the 
remarks I wish to make apply directly to the steeper lands and the foot- 
htlls, they do apply also to a very great extent to ill the more level lands. 

(At this stage the Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 
resumed the Chair.) 

The amount of farm land which at present is being destroyed 
through neglect is v^ alarming indeed. To quote one instance alone, 
in the Jhelum district of the Punjab during the last 36 years that dis- 
trict alone has been losing 2 } square miles per annum of cultivable and 
cultivated land through torrent action. It is a very serious figure indeed. 
How is that destruction taldng place ? To get to the bottom of this we 
have to go to the top of each catchment area. The water accumulates in 
these streams from the higher grounds, from the foothills which are very 
largely uneultivable. How do the floods arise ? They arise very largely 
through the fact that nature has been absolutely flouted in her efforts 
to keep these steeper lands under some sort of plant cover. By destroy- 
ing that plant cover through persistent and much too heavy grazing, the 
land is left exposed and every storm simply sweeps it down into the 
rivers below. To quote actual figures, figures have recently been pub- 
lished in “ Current Science ” and in the “ Indian Forester ” from actual 
measurements of run-off which have been collected largely by the ir- 
rigation branch and partly by the forest service. There is a long low range 
of foothills opposite the Jhelum called the Pabbi, — an inconspicuous 
range of hills hardly 600 feet above the river. But the behaviouii 
of the individual torrents which rush off from the steep ground has been 
correlated absolutely exactly with the amount of grazing which has been 
going _ on. There are roughly four classes of land within this range. 
There is a comparatively smaU area in which we have been doing counter- 
qrosion and afforestation and the building of bunds and what the 
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Americans call' gully-plugging, over a long series of years. The run- 
oil' from that particular area is only 100 cubic feet per second per square 
mile. The next best type of ground is that "which is under a passive pro- 
tection of grazing. It is a nominal closure. It is not quite complete ; 
it is more or. less closed to grazing but open to grass cutting. The 
rnu-oA' from this is 600 as compared with 100 cubic feet per second. The 
third class is ground "which 'has been very badly overgrazed. Nominally 
it is under the protection of the Forest Department. The, run-off from, 
this ground is 1,000 cubic feet per second. The fourth and most' seriously 
type damaged, although the topography is absolutely identical, is 
ground whi^ unfortunately "was left out of the original forest settlement, 
and for the, last 50 years has been very heavily grazed by buffaloesj etc. 
And the run-off from that is 1,600. So yon have four figures, — ^100, 600, 
1,000 and 1,600. I do not think you could have %vished for anything more 
convincing to sho"w the tremendous danger •which over-grazing is 
bringing about, particularly in connection "with the damage which is 
done very much further down the streams and to the layman cannot 
immediately be correlated with the damage in the foothills. The figure 
of 2^ square miles of destruction in Jhelum can be shown as the direct 
resillt of gross neglect of the catchment areas such as I have described 
for the Pabbi hills. What are wc going to do about it ? We have vast 
areas of this tjqie of country, in Punjab partly under forest protection. 
It just happens that we have a few boundary pillars round ground which 
accidentally has been classified as reserve. Originally it had forests on 
it and that explains the presence of the pillars. But the present con- 
diiion of the ground is almost equally bad, whether it is inside or outside 
these pUlara. The answer is of course that the grazing has been un- 
controlled, and through xmcontrolled grazing the Forest Department has 
been left absolutely helpless and ineffective, and has failed entirely for 
tliat reason to conserve the land for which it is responsible. This does not 
by any means apply to all fore.st areas but in the Punjab at least there arc 
very large areas to which this remark applies. The Forest Department 
cannot I think be held morally responsible for the amount of destruclioji 
because we were handicapped from the beginning by the forest settle- 
ments to which Mr. Smythies has already referred. The cure which Mr. 
Smythies has oullinsd is primarily legislation. I think all of us who 
have any praolioal experience of the problem realise that legislation is 
badly neecled. But, Sir, at the moment I do not think we can expecl 
tlie provincial Governments to face up to this fact. Gradually I hope the 
voice of Ihe i)nopJe will in time make itself felt and that the legislation 
will come about in a normal and quiet and slow manner without cauising 
any revolution or disturbance. At the moment if repressive legislation 
of that sort "v^ere put through, there is no doubt that disturbance would 
occur. Under the circumstances we cannot expect the provincial Govern- 
ments to undertake that. What is the alternative ? The alternative is 
to put on a .sufScient number of knowledgeable officers with a sufficient 
amount of drive and organising capacity to help the villagers to organise 
themselves in this direction. As an example of what can be done we 
have throe areas in the Punjab in which Deputy Conservators of 
Forests have actually been detailed to carry out such work. In Ho.shiar- 
pur the officer there has been instrumental in obtaining voluntary 
closures and rotational closures to the extent of 70,000 acres in two years. 

L51EHL 
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It is a veiy large tract of cotmtiy to be suddenly changed from bare and 
eroding and rotting hillsides to turn into good grass, whicli grows 
very quiddy indeed, purely through protection and closure as Dr. Bums 
has pointed out. Similar work has been taken up more 'recently in the 
Jhelum district by another officer, and the results he has obtained there 
may in a few months’ time be even more surprising than in Iloshiarpur. 
But these are only two isolated instances. Wliat is needed is a similar 
tjpe of officer, not necessarily a forest officer, hut someone -with 
teiffinical training in soil conservation and flood control and fodder pro- 
duction which is' obviously the outcome of such control. We need these 
.cffieeft all over the place. We need one for each district almost 
throughout the Punjab depending upon local conditions. These officers 
so far have been -working entirely independently, but we hope as a result 
of tliis conference to get the local sub-oommittee actively working, and 
the obvious line of control will be that tlie officers working in each 
district will work with the sub-eonnnittee. One question which has 
alrea^ arisen in my own experience is the difficulty of getting funds for 
such work. The Forest Department provincially is not directly repre- 
sented on the I. C. A. E. and therefore it is not able to put forward its 
own proposals for a consen'ation project. That has been the position 
os far as my personal work is concerned, but there are obviously several 
methods ot approach. One possible line of approach is through the 
IolmI standing sub-committee as soon as it is formed as it, I pre.sume, will 
have direct access to the I. 0. A. E. to present any proposals for which 
they tliink central funds might he justified. 

In closing. Sir, I should like to emphasise that whatever soil erosion 
control and soil conservation work can be undertaken, in many cases the 
villagers themselves have a very good' practical working knowledge of 
what should ho done, and in many parts of the country you find isolated 
instances showing what has already been done by individuals. The 
knowledge is there ; what is needed really is some organized driving force 
to get the village communities to take rip this work voluntarily. 

The Hon ’hie Sir S. T. Kamhli (Bombay) : Sir, I am in perfect 
agreeir.eui with what Dr. Bums said as regards the_ steps to he t^en to 
improve the qualitj' and quantity of gross in India, but there is another 
side of the question which has not so far been touched in the discussion, 
and that relates to the que.sHon of grazing fees. In the Notes supplied 
to us on this subject, the question of grazing fees has found a very 
prominent place. It has been observed in the Notes that the fees tor 
grazing are simply a token amount bearing no relation to the economic 
value of grazing, and it has further been observed that the low fees 
enlarged .encourage the survival of a large number of nneconomicsal' 
animals. With regard to the question of grazing fees. I have . 
to bring to the _ notice of .this conference that there is a wide- 
spread discontent in the -Bombay Presidency as to the rates charged 
by way of grazing fees in that presidency. In Bombay we recover an amount 
to the tune of 5 lakhs per year by way of grazing fees as compared with 
Rs. 20,000 in Bengal. Rs. 18,000 in Burma and about Bs. 1-1 laldis in U. P. 
The only ' province in which a similar amount approaching the amount- 
IcMod in Bombay IS charged is M-idras. and I find from the figures I have 
oeen fiDle to collect that the Sladras Government leiy an amount in the neigh- 
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bourliood of 6 laldis per year. Sir, I am not. at all eonviiioed that the fees 
for .grazing are simply a token amount as observed in. the Notes. We haye 
10 consider the capacity of the agriculturists to pay the same. In the drst. 
place, ue find that in Bombay there are a large mimbor of villages which 
have contributed for the making of forests, and in such villages even a, small 
amoiinl of fees presses very heavily on the agricultui’ists themselves, 
Therefore, what I do submit is that the question of grazing fees should be’, 
left to the provinces concerned. As I said, in my presidency, there is a wide- 
spread discontent as to the grazing fees that arc lavied there, and the 
Bombay Ministry has published a programme in wliieli they have made 
it clear that they have decided to give a remission in grazing fees in the 
Presidency. What I do propose is this, that the question of grazing fees 
should bo left to the province themselves, because the conditions in different 
provinces differ very materially, and while it may be true that in the ease 
of some provinces the amount of gi’azing fees can be treated as merely a 
token amount, in other provinces fiiat amount presses verj"^ heavily on the 
agriculturists. Therefore, Sir, I do wish to. bring to the notice of this 
conference that this question of grazing fees should be left entirely to 
the provinces themselves. 


The Hon’ble Raja Maheshwax Dyal Seth (U. P.) : Sir, in his ad- 
mirable .speech Mr. Smjdhies, pointed out that the cliief source of supply 
of food for cattle everywhere must be the grazing land under forests, alid 
other waste lands and surplus land or agricultural land on which fodder 
can he grown. The land under forests serves only a very small fraction 
of the -population. In the U. P. where the area under Forests is a little' 
over 6,000 sq. miles, the area actually available for grazing is just a little 
below 3,000 sq. miles. I feel certain that legislation will be necessary to 
overrule the present forest laws which have deprived the cultivators and 
their cattle of a large area of grazing ground which should have been 
available to them. That is a very big problem no doubt and it is fraught 
with great administrative difficulties, but there is no reason why .it should 
not be tackled satisfactorily. More important than the question of improv- 
ing the grazing land in forests is the question of other waste lands. Thb 
total area in our province for waste lands is 23,000 sq. miles as against 8,000 
sq miles of the fore.st, all of which cannot be made available for grazing, 
but a good deal of that can certainly be made available for grazing. ■ 8,000 
sq. miles of this is Usar land and the experiments recently carried out in 
some of these Usar lands have shown that merely by closing the -area for 
grazing during the rainy seasons the yield of hay has increased from 2l75 
manurls to 15 mds. per acre, and we want improvement for production . 
of more hay on the waste land. These waste lands which are available for 
growing hay and the area under forest which is available for grazing do 
not solve the pnoblem, and we must have a much larger area for grazing 
before we can solve this problem to any appreciable extent. I will coim 
to that a little later. But I feel certain that the chief means of sustenance ; 
tor our cattle must be the surplus agricultural land and fodder Thai-' 
alone can solve the problem to an appreciable extent. Wliat is needed I 
Hunk, ]s some legislation to reserve an area in order to make it common 
pasture land. This of course will, increase the burden on the land which’ • 
IS already very high, and when our cultivators cannot grow cnouo'h food - 
.or themselves, it is rather difficult to expect them to leave a good deal- • 
of that area far the growing of fodder for thpir cattle, but -ffhat I feel is 
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improvement in the general condition of the masses must precede any 
improvement in the general condition of the cattle. "When the masses 
themselves are half-starved, it is no Tvonder that their cattle are deteriorat- 
ing and are hound to further deteriorate ; when they cannot find enough 
food for themselves and for their children, it is idle to expect them to feed 
their cattle better. Therefore, we certainly want more common pasture 
land ill every village on a compulsory basis, rather legislation should be 
adopted to bring under control more common pasture land, and then when 
we have less land available for agriculture, the bringing into cultivation of 
high yielding varieties of crops, and the adoption of better standards of 
cultivation will enable tlie existing production to remain almost the same 
as it is in a larger area. It has been suggested by one or two speakers 
that we should not do anything by compulsion, and the best way is to 
carry on propaganda and adopt persuasive methods. One of the speakers 
liust said that the voice of the people must in itself be felt before any change 
can be made. I am sorrj- I cannot subscribe to th& vimv. ■ I think if you 
follow the methods of propaganda and persuasion, we shall have to wail not 
for a few gen'erations but for a few centuries before we can find any 
appreciable improvement in the present conditions. When 6nce you are 
convinced of the soimdness of your scheme and when you feel that it is 
for the good of the masses, why not go forward with it boldly ? And I 
feel that if we want to bring about any appreciable improvement, we shall 
require a Mussolini or a Hitler in India. I am perfectly certain that wn 
sliall want legislation to have common pasture lands for the villagers, 
and to give better rotation of crops means production of more food for 
the people and more luguminous fodders of a better variety. How that 
is possible, what better planning of rotation is , possible it is for my 
Director of Agriculture to say, as I am not competent to express any 
view on it, but I think we must have legislation to have common pasture 
lands before we can have any appreciable improvement in the methods 
of providing more food for our cattle. 

Mr. IS. R. Eothawalla : I entirely agree with the observations made 
by Dr. Bums. My feelings all along have been that we have been concentrat- 
ing too much attention on merely the production of fodder. The pro- 
duction of fodder is no donbt important, but its proper conservation 'is 
equally important. We all know that in order to rear good stock 
there should be an assured supply of fodder throughout the year. One of 
the methods adopted all over the world to ensure this is to turn into silage 
any surplus grass. Silage making is not a new thing in this country. In 
fact, it has been adopted as a regular practice on most of the up-to-date 
farms. . We have also found that silage making is one of .the cheapest 
forms, of conserving fodders in this country, and the method is so simple 
that 1 think it can be adopted even under village conditions. I am 
referring to the pit method of silage making. Unfortunately tlus method, 
is very little loaown outside of the Government farms. I would therefore 
strongly suggest that silage making should he introduced more intensively ' 
into the ■idllages and into areas which are to be reserved for fodder pro- 
duction as one of , the measure for ensuring supply of fodder throughout 
the year. 

Mr. W. S. Read : ■! think it may be of interest to the Conference if I 
make a few remarlss on wbat has been happening on one of the largest con- 
trolled grazing areas in India. As most of you know, I come from the 
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Government Cattle Farm at Hissar. It has about 40,000 acres o£ which 
4,000 acres is under irrigation and the remainder is entirely grazing land. 
The peoples’ cattle are kept out and we are therefore able entirely to 
control tlie grazing. We move herds of cattle from pasture to pasture at 
different seasons of the year. I have been there for nearly 18 years and 
my personal observations are that the gi'azing area ite deteriorating. The 
Hissar Farm is part of a vast level plain according to the Gazeteer. That 
term is no doubt relative, it is an undulating country, and although the 
genci*al public do not realise that erosion goes on, it does go on. When I 
went to Hissar in 1919, then and in the following years we were getting 
good grazing and maldng large quantities of hay and silage every year. 
Some of those areas have been practically producing nothing now. I 
went into the matter a year ago with the help of Mr. Mackenzie in the 
Punjab and wo got a scheme for the improvement of our grazing and the 
best waj' is by bunding the land, a simple and cheap method. I forgot to 
mention. that the annual rainfall is only about 14 inches of rain, and most 
of it fails at one time of the year. The soil is vety dry and rain falls 
3 or 4 or 5 inches at a time. The water goes down the depressions and 
it jn'oduccs a kind of coarse grass which is practically useless and worse 
stiU, it forms a bi'ceding ground for waterborne diseases for cattle. We 
decided that if bunds were put up, this would be obviated and a scheme 
was put up to the Government and I hope I am getting my first inst^ment 
of money to start the work in Hissar. This is a simple thing which could 
be done in other places. There is no need for going in for expensive 
schemes, but simply put up more bunds to stop the rain running down 
the depressions. I think this could he easily done in many parts of the 
country and the improvement in grazing would be great, 

Chainnan : Has the Nawab Sabib of Dacca anything to say 1 

The Hon’ble Nawab Ehwaja HabibuUah Bahadur : I have nothing 
to say on this. 

Chairman : Sir Anand Samp. 

Sir Anand Sarup ; I have nothing to say. 

Bai Sahib K. I. Thadani ; I wish to bring to the notice of this Con- 
ference a certain peculiar condition in relation to the production of 
fodder which has come about in the barrage area of Sind. As smu Imow, 
under improved conditions of wiitor supply we expected to grow 27 per 
cent, of our holding under kharif crops and 54 per cent, under rabi crops. 
Under kharif crops our original project contemplated tliat 18 per cent, 
would grow a cash crop like cotton, and 8 to 9 per cent, would be under 
cereals and fodder crops. Cereals also provide straw for cattle. What 
has liappened at present V Cotton cultivation has gone on increasing so 
much so that almost the whole lof the 27 per cent, is being grown with 
cotton leaving nothing for cereals to be grown tliere. The agricultural 
department and other authorities have been trying to use all their personal 
influence to do propaganda amo^ the people to try and ask them to grow 
at least 5 to 6 per cent, under jowar faajri, but the result of their efforts 
has been that they have not been able to change the conditidn I have 
described. Similarly, take the rabi crops. We complain of fodder. We 
are net growing actually 54 per cent, of the area under rabi crops, 
althoiigh we have water supply. Wheat of Gonr.se is increasing and the 
whole rabi cultivation is between 30 and 35 per cent. We have water 
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supply and yet people would not grow fodder crops. Wheat has no doubt 
■answered this problem by tlie.use of its straw and the cultivation of wheat 
has increased from 3 to 11 lakhs lof acres. This matter was considered by 
the Provincial Board of Agriculture and two very important resolutions 
were passed unanimously and I would like to bring those resolutions to 
the notice of this Conference. They are 

(1) The Board recommends that 6a\’emment sliould undertake 

an examination of the present position and trend of the 
cultivation of fodder crops in Sind and consider whether any 
reduction in the assessment of difEerent types of the main 
fodder crops grown in the promnce, in either tlie kharif or 
rabi season, is necessary to guai'd against any definite fodder 
scarcity in the future. In additi'on, all other me'thods of 
encouraging the cultivation of fodder crops and of persuad- 
ing or compelling zemindars to increase the areas available 
to°their haris for fodder production, should be investigated. 

(2) The Board recommends that, witli the object of popularising 

the cultivation of leguminous crops which serve as cattle 
fodder and, at the same time, help to maintain the fertility 
of the soil. Government tlirougli the Agricultural Depai-L- 
ment should buy, store at suitable centres in the districts 
and sell at cost price (over a period of tliree years in tfie 
first instance), a stock of seed of berscem and guar in 
^ small lot to zemindars who arc not accustomed to these 
crops. 


Actually some action has been taken in that direction and finally a report 
will be submitted. In the same matter it has been brought out whether 
the increased yield of certain staple crops due to the use of new high 
yielding varieties should permit land to be released for increased fodd’r 
cultivation. I may mention that this is not quite so hopeful OTOng to the 
land teiiure system where the land belongs to the zemindar and the fanner 
is an annual tenant sharing the produce with the zemindar. The owner 
of the land is not interested in the cultivation of fodder crops which do 
not hi'hig him as good return as the money crops. Unless there is a 
legislation fixing the proportion of fodder crops to cash crops, any act 
of persuasion and propaganda is not likely to meet with great success. 
At the same -time, pubfic opinion is not in favour of such legislation. 


Mr. T. A. Whitehead : Mr. Smythies and Mr. Burns have put the 
matter very clearly and I am in entire agreement not only with them but 
also with the other experts who have spoken on the subject. But as the time 
is verj’ limited I shall be brief. In the Madras Presidency the problem 
of the control of grazing in reserved forests is a very much more simnlc 
matter than that in the U. P. as detailed by Mr. Smythies. In the IMadras 
Presidency there are certain rights wer small areas, but taklno' the matter 
as a whole, we are not encumbered by them to any creat extent +ii 5 c! 
eau he pufrigUt in the Madras Prerfdency by an eleeuth?orL bv te 
Madras Government. Prior to 1924 our Reserved Forests 
into small grazing hlodm and we issued permits to Se 
and we were able to regulate and limit the grazing ®AftL 
to agitation in the Legislative Council those permits%hth weS^4ud" to 
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.'one bloelr were extended to a wliole range ' which amounted approximately 
to 100* square miles lor 64,000 acres. Later,, owing to further agitation, 
this was still further extended to a whole district which may- represent 
roughly 700, square miles or half a million acres. It is quite .obvious in 
tliese cireumsitancep that it is impossible . to control grazing and this 
robs us entirely of any hope of control over grazing in the reserved forests. 
At present any one can apply for grazing permits for any number of 
cattle and graze his cattle wherever he likes within the district. 
There is no hope of improving the grazing lands in these 
circum.stauces. What I have said applies to . the. 16,000 square 
miles of reserved forests imder departmental control. We have also in 
the Madras Presidency 3,000 square miles under panchayat management 
which is conti’olled by the revenue department. In order to ine^e the 
best of our resources it is necessary to malce adequate provision for water, 
to divide 'Ihe forests into convenient grazing blocks and to introduce rota- 
tional grazing, necessitating periods of closure as well as the limitation 
of the number of cattle. The need for these measures has been considered, 
recognised and aclmowledged by the Madras Government, and as requested 
b5' the Government of India, the Hon ’ble Miniister for Development to the 
Lladras Goveiiiment is prepared to state now before this Conference what 
the result of their consideration has been in regard to these points. 

The Hon ’ble Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah : Mr. Whitehead has now 
given to the Conference a short history of the system of grazing in the 
Madras Presidency and has also explained the sj-stem now obtaining there. 
I need therefore only confine my remai'ks to the specific recommendations 
of tile Madras Conference. I gather that the Conference, or, at any rate, 
the Government of India desired to know what decision tlie provincial 
Governments have come to on these recommendations. I may say that 
the Madi'gs Government have accepted all the four recommendations in 
Part I of the Committee’s Report. We expect that there would be an 
outerj- against the restrictions proposed in recommendation (3) in regard 
to.liinitation in the number of cattle utilising tlie grazing and in the period 
of utilisation in so far as forests under departmental control are concerned. 
Such restrictions are already in force in reserve forests which are under 
panchayat management and known in Madras as ” ryots’ forests ” and 
we hope that the ryiots will in course of time realifee that it is to their good 
that tliese restrictions are extended to the forests under departmental 
control also. Provided therefore the Legislative Assembly approve the 
change in policy involved in recommendation (3) and vote the funds 
required for carrying lout improvements in the forests, we are prepared to 
inqilement these recommendations. 

There is not the same amount of difficulty in regard to reserved forests 
under tlie ryots management. In this case the ryots themselves are under 
an obligation to effect improvements. There was a Government staff whoso 
duty it was to go about inspecting these forests and indicating what improve- 
men1s they were to carry out and how it was to be done. 'Unfortunately, 
Owing to need for retrenchment, we were obliged to abolish the staff. But 
now it is, our intention to revive these appointments ^or at least 50 per cent, 
of them even from this year if funds would pemit;’ With these posts 
•revived, the hladras Government hope that it would bC' possible to 
effect improvements in these forests both in respect of water facilities 
and the quality and the quantity of tlieferass provided in them. 
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regards waste land, we are not very hopeful of dnding land 
suitable for grazing on any scale worth mentioning but propose to have 
all investigation made into the matter. Wherever we find suitable blocks 
we intend notifying them as reserved land and handing them over 
either to the Forest Department or the panchayat for efiSoient manage- 
ment. 

We al^ agree to the appointment of a Standing Fodder and Grazing 
Committee for the province and this committee, I need hardly say, would 
welcome advice from the Grazing Sub-Committee of the Imperial Couneil 
of .Agricultural Research. , 


Mr. F. Ware : As a result of informal discussions and also from 
the discussions that have taken place this morning, I have gathered that 
some provinces and States consider that this subject really does not 
affect them very much. I think that is because the actual forest 
grazing available in those provinces is oompaiatively small. I think 
it might interest the whole conference if 1 gave them some figures 
showing what our fodder resources are in this country, and what an 
enormous problem it is to try and feed our animals. These figures show, 
tliat in the matter of straw and what is usually called roughage we have 
an amount which varies from about 2.6 pounds in the United Provinces 
to 4.9 pounds in Bombay per head of bo\’ine population per day. In addi- 
tion to that if we talte all the areas which are set aside for the growth of 
special fodder crops we have an extra half a pound of green fodder avail- 
able and in addition to those two items we have, if we exclude Assam, 
which is particularly fortunate in the matter of grazing, about half an 
acre ul grazing land available. If we consider -that these figures exclude 
any reference to other animals except cattle, if we remember that only a 
percentage of these animals can get concentrate and. if we try to visualize 
what that half an acre of grazing land is like at the present time for at least 
half the year, it will give us some idea, I think, as to why our cattle in 
this country are so degenerate and what an enormous amount of work 
we have got to do in order to fill up that hiatus. I suppose these provinces 
which are at the present moment not particularly interested in this question 
of grazing are taking as their sheet anchor lie increased production of 
fodder crops. Of course that is a very important subject and we are 
going tio discuses it later but at the same time I think it must be obvious 
from the figures produced that it is necessary for every province and 
State to make as much Tise as possible of all the available land which 
could be used for grazing and as you have heard it_ amounts to something 
like 45 per cent, of the total area in British India. In regard to this 
45 per cent, of land there is of course a certain amount of difficulty in 
understanding exactly what is meant by it but no doubt this Standino’ 
Fodder and Grazing Committee will take up the question of reelassifica- 
tiuii’and we have just heard from the Honourable Minister from Madras 
that 'he has not much hope of improving these lands but on the other 
hand we heard from some forest officers how much can he done by the 
simple methiod of bunding. In any case it is most important, I think 
for us to try and face the position as it actually is in this country and 
in that connection I would refer to two points. The first point is that 
grazing facilities for our young stock are esisential in any ease but mni-n ' 
parliciilarly'if we wmt to produce good bullocks they mist halve grazing 
land and exercise land and there is no reason why our exercise land s^Sd 
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not be made grazing land, and the second point ^ that even in those 
provinces whi^ do not appear to he interested in tlie question of grazing 
at present there must be large areas of land where the question of gr’owing 
fodder crops for cattle is very difiSeult at present and is likely to remain 
so for a good many years. As I visualize the position, it is this. “Where 
cultivated lands are concerned, our livestodc have got a competitor in the 
sliape of the human being and the ryot has got to decide if it is going to 
pay him better to grow fodder crops for his animals or crops to feed the 
human population. He has got to decide whether he can afford to set aside 
anj' laud for growing fodder crops for his animals. On the ether hand, 
in regard to grazing areas our livestoclc have no competitor. That is a 
very important point for us to remember. This 45 per cent, of the total 
area amounts to something enormous and if we can improve the grazing 
of tliat large area, even by a very small amount — am not going into the 
details — ^it will provide us with an enormous increase in our fodder for our 
livestock. ’ 

!{VIr. C. F, Bell : I can speak with some knowledge of this subject, as 
I was one of the pioneers of grazing settlements which were started in 
Government forests of the Central Provinces about ^ years ago. I have 
also dealt with many of tlxe more recent settlements which have passed 
through my hands as Conservator and Chief Conservator. The C. P. Gov- 
ernment forests are free of all rights of user and even so the imposition of 
rcstriclions lof grazing incidence and periodic closures to grazing have met 
with considerable opposition and have been very difieult to introduce. It 
will be useless to attempt such settlements in Government forests elsewhere 
unless the Forest Department luis full control, and this will often mean 
revision of the forest settlements in the first place. 

The waste lands in the Central Provinces, utilizable as grazing grounds, 
cover approximately 25,000 square miles and are, for the most part, 
privately owned. Legislation will, therefore, be necessary before any 
steps can be taken to improve the quality of the grazing by periodic 
closures. 

It is . quite true that this question bristles with difficulties but it is 
well worth while attempting to introduce some form of control of grazing, 
both in Government forests and waste lands which respond very rapidly 
to rational treatment. I have seen the vast improvement which has talccn - 
place in the quality of the grazing grounds of the C, P-. Government forests 
as ,ilic result of the measures started in 1912 and believe that it will be 
possible to effect similar improvement in the waste lands. I am cn- 
oduraged in this -belief by the success which has_ attended the powers vested 
in the Local Government by the Central Provinces Land Kevemie Act to 
deal with forest growth in waste lands in Malguzari villages. When I 
first joined the service, the officers of my Department were inclined to scoff 
at what they considered the quite inadequate control and management of 
forest giwvth in these areas and to predict that the malguzari forests would 
disappear in 30 or 40 years time. Thirty-two years have passed and these 
forests are . still there and not much the worse for wear. In fact, in 
some districts, they are serious competitors of the Forest Department in 
the ,sa]e. of forest produce. And if wc have been able to deal with this 
satisfactorily, I think something might he done as regards the pasture . 
and I support this proposal to have tiiis committee which will co-ordinate 
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the "ivork done in different centres. It will be probably, found useful 
elsewhere. I have made a deep study of this matter for a good' number 
of years. , , . . , , 

Mr. B. K. Badami' (Hyderabad) : While discussing 'this subject, 1 
think the opinion of a farmer who has been looking after 'farms for th'e 
/ast 15 years may be useful. We have some ' encouraging' results in 
Hyderabad. We have a grass farm that came as legacy, owing to the 
evacuation of one of the cantonments. This has been a grass farm for 
the last 100 years or more. It has never failed us, as far as I know, and the 
yield during the last 25 years has not lessened either. Perhaps it is 
due to the simple operations carried on this farm. A little control in 
grazing is necessary and I feel that once you have some control, the 
growth of pasture is a very easy affair. I am an amateur farmer who 
has been carrying on this work. All that we do is 


1. We do not allow the scrub jungle to be destroyed. 

2. Por six months the farm is closed to cattle for grazing and 

after harvesting our hay the stubble is leased for grazing. 

3. The villagers are not allowed to take the droppings of the 

cattle from the area. 


4. Every second year the stubble is burnt just before the' monsoon 
and this has a benefieial effect. 

The simple methods 'which we adopt have been very helpful to us. 
In the grass areas of the forest department — the district forests, and as 
we call them famine resexwe ravines (grass lands), the yield of hay 
per acre has been between 800 and 1,000 lbs. or 1,200 lbs., where- 
as in our farms it has never been less than 2,000 to 2,500 lbs. per acre. 
The Hyderabad Forest Department has been carrying on experiments In 
various areas as to how improvement could be made. They are con- 
structing wells and bunding ravines for conservation of water. This work 
Was started a couple of years ago. It was snggested by a, speaker here 
that a certain amount of land in every village should be reserved for 
grazing purposes. _ In practice however this does not appear to be a 
workable proposition, because the demand from people for land for 
^rionltural operations is great. We had similar orders passed in 
Hyderabad about 20 years ago that in every milage, 25 per cent, of the 
lands should be kept as cattle graang areas. The demand was so strong 
that the revenue authorities could not always prevent land being given 
for agricultural purposes. It is also a' good thing, I think, because in 
those tahsils where such lands have been taken away for agricultural 
work, _ I find that the useless cattle ' one generally sees in villages are 
lessening and only useful .cattle are maintained, such as cows and 
buffaloes for milk and working bullocks and the ryot knows enough 
that he should have some fodder for these othemvise he would' be' 
nowhere. The viUager naturally finds that he should grow such crops 
as would bring him more money. i wish to teU the conference a recent 
experience we had in Hyderabad. Last year we had famine in two 
districts bordering on the Ahmednagar district ' of the' Bombay Presi- 
denoy— and a suggestion was made and accepted by the Famine Boaid 
as of practical politics. 'ITere are a large number' of wells in the dis- 
trict and Government let the villagers know that all those who would 
grow fodder for cattle under weU irrigation up to the extent of 2 ames 
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would be exempt from the, cess which was about Ec. 1 or Es. 2 per 
acre. That was said to bo a very popular measure and the villagers 
very much appreciated it. I suggest tliat sucli a step should be made 
a permanent measure, and the revenue authorities should agree-'to it. 
II has been found necessary that the forest and the revenue depart- 
ments should control pasture land. The villagers indiscriminatelj’ graze 
their cattle when there is no control with the result that when famine breaks 
out, they are helpless. Wo recently gave fodder for cattle from a Gov- 
ernment controlled farm. Tliere is one farm which was able to provide 
from its reserves eight lakhs of lbs., of baled hay. If we only make up 
our minds to improve the fodder of pasture lands, and control them, wc 
will not be threatened with fodder famine. Wc have been adopting 
measures whicli Doctor Burns told us how to improve the fodder supply. 
About 20 years ago, the Pusa Institute very kindly analysed for us some 
of our best grasses. We have been trying to destroy other grasses b^’ all 
means available and concerting measures for propagation of the four 
.special types of grasse.s which have been found to be the be.st. I thinlt every 
farmer can adopt tliese methods and it is an easy matter to improve the 
pasture with controlled grazing. 

Mr. J. S, Garewal : Mr. Smythies in his opening remarks urged the 
point that these provincial committees eould not themselves do the whole 
work of organizing the improvement both in forest and waste lands. I 
sliould like to ask the Conference in framing the Resolution, to make it 
clear that the function of the committee sliould be mainly executive and 
not administrative. They may u-ork, they will work through the normal 
channels, but that if their function is purely administrative, we should 
get doTOi to tflie usual routine of the thing being pn.sse<l o?i ;from one 
ofB.ee to' another and nothing much would be done in the end. As 
Mr, Ware pointed out one of their’ ebief duties would be land classi- 
fication and that falls under two part.s. firstly make tin audit of the 
present uses of land, in which case, it is merely collecting and correlating 
the existing information, and secondly regional planning for the future. 
As Prof. (7) of the Bi’eeding Association pointed put he wa.s suggesting 
a rough solution and he .said that regional planning simply meant appli- 
cation of sciences of botany and economy to the rejuvenation of agri- 
culture. All sciences arc hosed on research work and unfortunately, it 
is a fact in India that research work into the pasture improvement is 
somewhat deficient at present. I think the reason for that partly has 
been that there i.s an enormous amount of difficulty in deciding on any 
useful method of recording tlie relative values of different pastures. 
That is the only other point T wish to make. I think if the Central 
Institute could take up this, point of producing an approved standard 
method for recording the quality of pa.slures, it would he very good and 
I think that can be done only by a central institute and it would be of 
enormous use to all the provinces and poasibly throughout the world 
because there is that difficulty at present of having no standard method 
of recording. 

Sir Bryce; Burt : Sir, there is no need for me to take up much time 
in summing up the discussion. I think wo have enough material now 
to put forward this afternoon a Ecsolntion or Eesolutions which vdlh convey 
the general sense of the conference. T only want to make a vcr 3 ’- brief refer- 
ence to an appeal made by hlr. Smythies. A reference was also made by 
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Dr. Gorrie to the part which Imperial Ootmoil of Agricultural .Eesearch 
should play in the matter of research. In. accepting the recommenda- 
tion that the Council should set up a-.central' committee, we definitely 
contemplated that that committee would come before the Council in due 
course with a proposal for funds for research experiments. I may- say 
myself that if any such proposal comes it will have my -own support in 
the Advisory Board and in the governing body. The conference has it 
in its own hands, because the governing oody mainly consists of 'Minis- 
ters in charge of agriculture in the various provinces and the corres- 
ponding Ministers in the contributing States so that I think wa may be 
assured that any recommendation of this, conference to -Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research would he thoroughly well protected. That.ia 
all I have to say. 

Chairman ; "Wc had better now proeeed to the third- item on the 
agenda because we have been discussing this for nearly two hours. If we' 
wish to finish the business of the day by this afternoon, it would probably- 
be generally agreed that we sho'old proceed with the next item no. 3. 

Mr. 0. P. Bell : May I suggest that as fodder production is so closely 
linked up •with grass production, it might be convenient to take up 
item 4 instead of item 3. 

Chairman : All right, we shall take up item no. 4. 

Sir Bryce Burt : Sir, we put forward this question of crop planning, 
for increased fodder production in order to get a discussion and start 
people thinking about it and we hope' to start people acting on it. It 
was one of the criticisms of the 'Agricultural Department in fiidia during 
the long period of economic depression and low prices that by introduc- 
ing high yielding rotations of crops, we were merely adding to the culti- 
vators troubles. That, Sir, found expression in the Press not only in this 
country hut in other eountnes 'of the world. Every agricultural depart- 
ment' was equally subject to the same criticism. Our reply to that 
was that we were oiit to increase the efficiency of agriculture that if 
land is not wanted for one crop, it was very badly wanted for another. 
Now, Sir, the position -briefly is this. The ascertained area under im- 
portant varieties of the principal staple crops is 20 million acres _and 
our growth in that area is very considerable. I have been able to give 
figures for a few of the more important ctops, such as rice and wheat 
among the cereals, cotton, jute and sugar cane and ground nuts among 
the commercial crops, becaTise we have only very imperfect information 
as to the area under many other crops. "We do not want to indefinitely 
increase onr production, either under- cotton or jute or ground ’nute. 
They- are the three principal crops where our present production roughly 
speaking is adequate. If we are going to take full advantage qf'thrae 
high yielding varieties which are gradually extending in_ cultivation, ws 
must release some gronnd'for other crops. My suggestion is that part 
at. any rate of that land should be used not in other alternative cash wops, 
hut for the better feeding of the cultivator and for the better feeding' of 
the animals. It means there should he actual rotation of crop^ The actual 
change 'under the cropping scheme is a matter not merely for provinces. 
Places to make a start obviously ought to be found in tho.se 'viUages where 
the Bgricul'tural department is well established where it h^ had succe^ 
and where people know that what the agricultural department sa^ is 
true. I would like to mention just two examples of what could be done. 
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We know that we have a most valuable series of fodder crops in hcrseem, 
lucerne, fodder juar and fodder maize and such well known pulses 
as 7neihi. If only a small portion of the area was released by the adop- 
tion of high yielding varieties of staple crops, they can be used for 
■growing crops of' -tJliis nature whicli might greatly improve the fodder 
of our animals, not only qualitatively but also quantitatively. We are 
not limited to this particular form of development, wherever there are 
new irrigation facilities, as for example tube wells, you have added irri- 
gation facilities and more intense cultivation could be undertaken. There 
also some area should be put under fodder crops so that the cattle may 
be better fed and so. one ma}' start. If one maj’- so put it, you can 
increase the efficiency of the cultivator and his animals, by the better 
feeding of cattle. My suggestion to the Conference is that in every 
agricultural , department which has now become permanent and where- 
ever you have intensive cultivation developing and wherever you have 
a large area under ne\v varieties, some definite consideration should be 
given to crop planning for. the greater production of fodder. 

Chairman : Now, the matter is open to discussion. 

Mr. W. Sayer : We have done at Pusa a considerable amount of work 
on this que.stion of fodder crops. In 1935 the work was published in 
the Herhage Reviews No. 3 of 1935 by the speaker. In that we referred to 
the fact that we had tested nearly all the foreign grasses so largely written 
about and advertised in their own countries and we had also tested a 
great many other crops of the leguminous type against our own crops grown 
at Pusa. Our conclusions which I will now rend out arc as follows. 
“ All our work on foreign grasses 'has led to the same result. We find 
that all these imported grasses do well in the monsoon when 'we have 
every fodder grass in abundance. None of them is of any value when 
we have no grass, i.c., in the hot weather and in the winter. In berseem 
w'e, have the best irrigated fodder crop in the world ’ ’. The intro- 
duotion of berseem in Pusa was in 1917 and Vc got it first of all from 
Sind. Before we grew bei’seem at Pusa, wo had to feed the . herd 
and work cattle veiy largely on 400 acres of highland. We 'have no 
irrigation at Pusa. Wlien we got berseem to the area, we took over an 
area of 120 acres of dhab land, that is to say, the land that is fiooded 
in monsoon and is covered with a thick sand crust. We irrigated that 
land and on that area of 120 acres we have maintained the herd and all 
work bullocks with hot weather maize and berseem grown in rotation. Wc 
have never manured-that land and when we left Pusa last year that land 
was stronger and better than ever.’ - We have also made a tremendous 
improvement on silage,, and- further- than’ that we have made ' berseem 
Oiay which I 'find to be. one of the- most A^aluable feeds of stock' that we 
have in India. When I refer to growing hot weather maize as a rota- 
tion to .ber.seem, I may say that maize is a very hea-vy fodder. We find 
that the berseem gives all thafc the animal wants. In the' three 
years rotation- you can put oats instead, of the 'berseem. As a matter 
of fact,' just before we left Pusa,- 1, put .in sugarcane and got a tremen- 
dous crop. So you can quite clearly see- what you can do ■witli a' crop 
like berseem on .irrigated land. You can rotate it with sugarcane -if 
you work your land properly 'without any. manure, and ■ that is a ' very 
big thing to be able to do. A tremendous . lot of irrigated land in India 
is -probably not properly manured for the simple reason tW I do not- 
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think it is realised to -what extent a crop in Uie rotation like herseem can 
provide manure as TveU as fodder for cattle. We have now in Delhi 
an area of some 40 acres under herseem. I was not at all certain when 
we put it down as to how it was going to do ; hut to date, it has 
given us about double the amowt o£ fodder for' cattle that it gave us in 
Pusa, and I am noW able praetically to halve my area, although I have a » 
much larger number of working bullocks and I intend to increase the 
herd. 

If we look at the cultivator’s problem in the same way as We 
looked at it in Pusa, you will see one thing. And it is that until you 
increase the value of these cattle in India, you are not going to get people 
stopping the growth of cadi crops in order to provide fodder for cattle. 
The trouble is that when you get do%vn to actual facts it comes to this. 

If an animal is worth about Bs. 15, it is a very hard job to expect a man 
to put his valuable land under fodder crops when that Bs. 15 worth 
animal is getting along perfectly well. Now, there are very few coun- 
tries in the world which feed their cattle better than they do in India. 
The really good cattle are fed very well. You have only got to see 
some of the cart bullocks to find out how well they are fed and how well ' 
they are treated in spite of their value being so low. Unless, there- 
fore, you get some value put into those scrub cattle either by le^ening 
their number or else by adopting some such method by which it is 
made more expensive to keep them, (in that case their number will be 
lessened), you will not get this question of fodder taken up. The moment 
the cultivator finds that he is going to get a price for them, he will pro- 
ceed to put his land under fodder cultivation. But until that is done, 

I do not see any ehanoe of the movement making any headway. I went 
round to Meerut th'e other day. Lot of fodder is being grown there 
under tube wells, but as far as I could discover it was being sent from 
the villages to Meerut to be sold fo’- the use of polo ponies. It is for 
that reason that I urge that unless you raise the value of your cattle, you 
are going to have a great deal of difficulty to put land, under fodder, 
though it can be done, and it is a perfectly good farming proposition as 
I have already shown it. 

Lt.-Ool. E. W. C. Noel : The remarks of the last speaker in regard to 
herseem are particularly applicable to the North-'West Frontier Province 
as we are supplying herseem to the rest of India. We are yearly getting 
increasing demands for seed. Berseem for fodder will yield 100, 000. lbs. 
per acre, but if two cuttings are sacrificed, 400 lbs. of seed per acre will 
be obtainable, which is up to the Egyptian standard. The Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture drew attention to the importance of the supply 
of seed. They wrote : '* If the seed of this crop (berseem) 

can be cheaply grown in quantity, there is at least some ground . 
for the hope that in tracts such as the ^njab and Sind, it may be added 
greatly to the fertility and wealth of the country ”. -We have been 
carrying out experiments of making berseem hay. It has been sug- 
gested to the Army that they should partially substitute this for Bhoosa. 
Sarpples of berseem hay and bhoosa were analysed and as a result a 
substitution of ratio of 20 to 12 has been suggested. As the_ Army are 
now buying bhoosa at 11|12| annas a maund we would- be_ justified in 
asking a rupee a maund for the berseem hay. At that price it would 
be a profitable crop. The proposal is now under consideration to supply- 
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1,000 tons' of bcrseem hay next winter to a Cavalry Unit as an exjjevi- 
ment. The question of tlie use of bersecin hay for feeding cattle might 
be taken up in other parts of India, It would seem that the feeding 
value of berseem hay from an acre is considerably higher than in the 
case of any' other crop. A hew variety of berseem from Egypt is bOing 
tried this year which gives one single heavy cutting and is therefore 
useful in cases where the rotation demands the sowing of' the next crop 
in the early spring. 

Mr. P. B. Richards ; This question of the introduction of more fod- 
derous rotations is one which is receiving considerable attention of tl.e 
United Provinces Government at the moment. "We have to deal with the 
question from two points of view, namely, in connection with our cat'clc 
improvement scheme and in connection wifli the maintenance of fertility. 
So far as cattle are concerned, for the ordinary cultivator it is better that 
he should have some kind of fodder rather than none at all. It is no use our 
attempting to do anything great in the way of improvement of Cattle in 
general throughout such a countiy as the United Provinces unless we pay 
proper attention to tlie feeding of the young stock in order to get the 
real intrinsic value. I am in entire agreement with Mr. Sayer and I 
can tell him that in actual practice in our special cattle breeding districts, 
where extensive work is going on, the cultivators themselves are readily 
taking to the introduction of beiseem and are growing more fodder 
because they realise that they get their money back in the increased value 
of their cattle. Apart from that, with the proper use of the leguminous 
fodders, we undoubtedly have a very important weapon in soil improve- 
ment. We have a cattle breeding farm in Kosi and there we have recently 
taken to the growing of berseem followed by cotton and the cotton crop 
which it resulted has been so very much greater than has ever been grown in 
these areas before and it has paid for the cultivation of berseem quite apart 
from the value derived from the berseem itself. You can grow berseem 
with the cotton by sowing it in October. There is no other way, I feel 
certain, by which we can, without interference with the casli return of the 
cultivator, ensure a greatly augmented stock of nutritious fodder. Our 
guiding principle and I think it must be the guiding principle wherever 
such attempts are made is that this production of fodder must result at 
least in no loss to the cultivator for the rotation compared with wdiat he 
has got in his cash improvement crops. His cash returns oyer, a period ! 
of years must be at least as great and he must be able to grow liis o\vn food. ‘ 
We cannot hope for any thing, luiless you can demonstrate to the cultivator, ' 
(o get him to talm it -up and I think that' is what is to be our main plank. .< 
You have to deal -with this problem piecemeal. -to suit the irrigation and,! 
soil peculiarities of particular tracts. We may even have to deal separately, 
with different parts of units so sm'all as a village, but that does not create' 
any great difficulty provided we have ■the staff for demonstration purposes.', 
It is on this that the whole of the rapid advance desired must depend. You . 
must be able to demonstrate on the cultivator’s own ffelds that with the 
method you propose he is going to be better off in the long run. Now, 
as to wayS' and means, there are a number of possibilities, whicli. may 
have been tried out in other provinces but -which we ji.ave not yet fully,, 
exploited. The growing tff berseem, with an early hliarif crop preceding ■ 
it, which you have heard of in Pusa, has been so highly successful, is 
one of the. methods which we hope will take on in ‘a good deal ,of .oitr • 
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area. The maia diffioulty about that is of course the necessity for Con- 
siderable irrigation water. In the work which Ve are doing the Irriga- 
tion Department is co-operating with us and all our trials are bein^ 
watched both from the point of -^dew of the utilization of canal supplies 
and of the final result to the cultivator. So interested in fact is our 
Irrigation Department in the spread of leguminous fodders that it is 
considering concession rates, even though the amount of water required 
is very high. I am inclined to think that in irrigated areas a great deal 
of reliance will have to be placed on double cropping in areas in which 
single cropping has usually been the practice, — double cropping parti- 
cularly to take up in rice areas and an early kharif crop in order to be 
able to clear the land and get down tJo leguminous crops for the »jabf. 
Similarly, with ground-nut, we can take early ground-nut crops which 
can be off the land in time for preparation for the rali, in this case 
generally grain which will augment the bhoosa. There is a point which 
occniTed to me when we were discussing the previous subject of grass- 
land utilization — ^the information which was given to us of the possibi- 
lities of hay in some areas sounded very, promising- The U. P. experi- 
ment which Mr. Smythies remarked upon hah given an increa-sed yield 
of about 12 maunds per acre at the outset. If the whole of our six 
million acres of waste land could be developed to produce an extra 10 
or 32 maunds of hay, it would mean, for our very heavy cattle popula- 
tion, a matter of two maunds of additional fodder per bovine per annum. 
It Seems to me that areas wMeh can grow good crops of hay must be ex- 
plored to see whether they cannot grow better crops of cultivating fodder. 
If land is good enough to grow good hay, it should be good enough to 
turn out a bigger average of fodder, either kharif, jowar and gram 
mixed or with a rabi fodder crop where no irrigation water is available. 

TthB.n Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Khan We have heard from 
previous speakers about the quality of the berseem crop both as a fodder 
crop and a leguminous crop, tat in the case; of Sind, in addition to this 
crop, there are other crops like gram, muUer and other crops Which 
arc ^eiy popular with the cultivator. The . fodder crops as well as 
the leguminous, crops have done very well in our province. Usually the 
cultivator prefers to grow these crops in Sind for two reasons : firstly, 
on the right bank of river Indus, although there are barr^e canals 
and it is mostly an irrigated area, but the area is usually cultivated with 
rice crop, and the rice crop is grown from year to year. Therefore, at 
the time when the rabi cultivation is grown, the cultivator in Sind grows 
gram and mutter crops in order to supply fertility to the soil and make 
it fit for continuous cultivation from year to year with’ a rice crop. 
Similarly on tlie left bank where mainly cotton is grown and about which 
the Director of Agriculture from CSjnd has already mdntioned some- 
thing, it has been found to be more desirable to grow berseem. or such _ 
crops. These leguminous crops go ve^ well with cotton cultivation. ' 
Sir, .the complaint in Sind is that the usual tendency now is for the owner 
of the soil to grow those crops which pay him most, and particularly 
crops like cotton and sugar-cane. It is quite natural that these crops are 
preferred by the owners of land, for one reason particularly that when the 
barrage canals were opened in 1932 and they have been irrigating the 
lands from year to ycar^ most of the waste belonging to Government 
was sold out to the highe^ bidder, and those people who purchased these 
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lands ajid also those people who owned their lands and who 
enjoyed the - barrage concessions would certainly prefer to 
grow such crops as would enable them to pay off 'the initial 
cost which they had to incur in buying these lands. So the question ia 
roally one of economies there and we cannot blame these people if they 
naturally concentrate their attention on growing crops like cotton or 'the 
sugar-cane. At the same time it is very difBcult, — I feel as a praetied 
point it would be very difficult — ^for the provincial legisla-ture to introduce 
legislation restricting the cultivation of these crops because there will he 
a great uproar on that question and those people owning these lands tviU 
naturally demand -that since Government have charged them the maximum 
price for tjhese lands, they .should be given a free hand to grow whatever 
crops they choose. So the only point will be, as has been pointed out, 
persuasion, — considerable persuasion not only by propaganda but by other 
mctliods also whereby people should be encouraged to grow fodder erpps 
and leguminous crops. Sir, in 1932 when the barrage began to function, 
Government had 'taken up the revision of settlements, and in those settle- 
laents the Government made a great mistake, if I may say so, in enhancing 
the land assessment by one hundred per cent.; in the case of crops like 
gram and mutter the assessment was at once increased by one hundred per 
cent, on these fodder crops and that has proved as a very great deterrent 
to people to grow these crops and experience during the last five years 
ever since the barrage has functioned in Sind shows that from year to 
year the cultivation of these leguminous crops is going down and, as you 
will find from the figures, the cultivation of fodder crops has consider- 
ably gone doVn in Sind. It has, become, therefore, a serious 
problem — ^which was also considered at tlie Provincial Board of Agricul- 
ture as well and the Lloyd Barrage Committee — and it was considered that 
special measures should be adopted by the Provincial Government to see 
that these fodder crops and leguminous crops should be encouraged and 
the people should take these crops systematically and which they should 
grow every year. I am emphatically of this opinion that one of the main 
considerations for these people taking up these crops will be tliat the 
assessment should not be so high that people should feel it difficult to grow 
them. A-t present the tenure of lands is this, that the Zamindar is the 
owner of the soil and pays the land assessment direct to the Government. 
The cultivator shares fifty per cent, of the produce with him in land. Now 
tbe Zamindar will naturally feel that when he is responsible to pay the 
on'iire Government land assessment and when the crop which is grown 
mainly for the purpose of maintaining cattle is made for the benefit of 
his cultivator and since it is very difficult for him to realize any fresh 
amount for the crop although he will be compelled to pay the assessment 
to the Government, it would therefore he perfectly in the fitness of things 
if the assessment is considerably lowered down in order ito make it possible 
for the o^vne^ of the soil -to pay assessment to Government. Sir, 
the difficulty really comes in there that the Zamindar has to say whether 
he will malte two ends meet, whether he will be able 'to get enough out of 
his land to pay his assessment to the Government, and one tendency that I 
find now is for owners of land during the last five years to concentrate 
more and more on money crops. And, Sir, the reason why these crops 
wci-e preferred by the cultiva'tor are that these crops like mutter or gram 
do not require any irrigation. Ton can even do .without water supply in 
the rabi season, whereas for berseem irrigation is necessary and at the 
IiSlEHL 
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same time the preparation of the soil takes a considerable time and it in- 
volves considerable labour. I therefore think that while drafting this 
resolution this point should also be taken into consideration, which is 
also in consonance with the special conditions obtaining in the Province 
of Sind. 

Sir. W. J. Jenkiiis : Sir, I do not intend to go into the provincial 
details of this problem but I should like just to refer to one or t^vo broad 
items that are for consideration and to make one_ or two suggestions, 
Firstly, Sir Bryce Burt has suggested that the Agricultural Department 
should definitely pay attention to securing the diversion to fodder produc- 
tion of a part of the area released by the introduction of heavier yielding 
and more profitable crops. Unfortunately we have been given no idea as 
to how this admittedly desirable result is to be achieved and personally my 
own experience has been, particularly in Sind, that the introduction of 
crops aSording a better return to the cultivator generally tends to increase 
the area under that crop and so make it much more difficult to get any 
restriction on area adopted. On the other hand, the Agricultural Depart- 
ments have, for manj' years, been urging upon the cultivators to extend 
the cultivation of leguminous fodder crops in the interest of improved 
rotations. If our efforts in this direction have not been successful when 
the object was to increase the value of these cash crops, 1 think it is going 
to be increasingly difficult When the object is to improve the cattle in 
which, up till now, cultivators took very little interest. The Indian culti- 
vator is of the same opinion as Dr. Voelckes that the growing of green 
fodder crops is of little importance whatever in the maintenance of cattle. 
And I think the truth of that is borne out by the fact admitt^ by Mr. 
Ware that only half a pound per day is avaUable per head to the cattle 
of India in the way of green fodder. Tlie question is different when we 
come to the improvement of cattle and the fact that this subject is being 
discussed here is evidence of the increasing interest taken in cattle 
improvement. I should like to suggest that there are two metto[ds by 
which this can be done. Firsfiy, I think there is a great possibility of 
increasing the cultivation of mixed crops, one of Which is a leguminous 
crop or fodder crop of some kind. That obviates the diffioulfy of the 
cultivator having to reduce the area under his cash crops to which he is 
BO much attached, and at the same time it will have the desirable result of 
improving the outturn of tlie cash qrtfp if a leguminous crop is included 
in the mixture. Most agricultural officers in the provinces will be able 
to state instances where this has already taken place. 

My second suggestion arises out of the proposals made earlier 
in the meeting about tlie development of waste lands, firstly through graz- 
ing, ’tlien tlirough the gra.ss cutting stage, and finally I think it would he 
po.s<!ible in many areas to develop to the third stage, that of fodder cnlti- 
A'ation. It sliould be a perfectly easy thing for local Governments to give 
out the best of these lauds to cultivators on conditions which include the 
cultivation of fodder, as part of the tenure conditions of the land, or on the 
other hand, to give them out at "concession rates on condition that legumin- 
ous fodder crops, or a certain percentage of them, were included in 
the cultivation. Unless some such inducements are made or, unless com- 
pulsions are enforced, I do not think we can compete with the rainfall 
and the prices of agricultural produce in dictating what the cultivator 
should grow. • 
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In regard, to berseem I have notliing to say except to mention the 
difficulty experienced in Sind that berseem requires double the irrig^i- 
tion water than the rahi cash crops which it is intended to replace. That 
made it a very great problem for cultivators to take up berseem cultivation 
on any large scale. 

Mr. D, B. Sethi : Mr. JenMns has brought out the point that I wish 
to bring out in connection with the cultivation of berseem. The depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Bihar has been doing ever 3 rthing possible in the 
way of investigating the possibilities of growng fodder crops. We have 
grown berseem veiy' successfully not only on the Chotq Nagpur plateau 
but throughout the plains. The difficulty of getting berseem introduced 
into the cropping scheme of the countryside is irrigation. More than 
2j3rds of our province is rain-fed ; the remainder is mostly under paddy. 
Whatever land is available for berseem will require in most cases lift 
irrigation. Mr. Sayer told you that he irrigated his berseem at Pusa 
up to centrifugals but he did not tell us exactly what the cost was. My 
experience is that berseem requires for every irrigation not less than 
80,000 gallons of water. If this amount is pumped either from tube 
wells or from any other source by means of centrifugal pumps, driven 
by oil engines, the cost would be in the neighbourhood of Bs. ^12-0 to 
Es. 3 per acre per irrigation. This crop requires about 8 irrigations in 
the season and as such its cost would be about Rs. 24 for irrigation 
alone which is much more than what it costs to irrigate sugarcane. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see how the cultivator can be induced to grow 
berseem when he has to spend this large amount on irrigation alone. 
Tile cultivator understands the rotation of crops fairly thoroughly, 
jittlc mention has been made about rice which is grown on a very large 
area not only in Biliar but in the neighbouring provinces of Bengal, 
Orissa and the Central Provinces. I am now talking from personal 
experience of Bihar and parts of Orissa. It is well known that the 
cultivator practises what may be called a rotation on his rice lands. 
Before paddy is harvested he broadcasts in the standing crop a legumin- 
ous fodder crop which in most cases is ‘ Idiesari ’ and he utilises this 
mainly as fodder for his cattle. I have had now over 23 years’ 
experience in those parts of the country and I cannot think of any more 
.suitable crop which witli the least amount of expenditure will give to the 
‘ cultivator as big a return in fodder cultivation as khesari does. 

Coming to the question of improved varieties of crops, all of us who 
have been engaged in that work fully realise that to get the full benefits 
from improved varieties they must be accompanied by better cultivation 
and better manuring. Without these they are perhaps a bigger curse 
to the cultivator than his own old crops were. They impoverish tlie laud 
and you draw on your banking account with the result that veiy^ soon there 
will be nothing left. The problem of maldng land surplus is therefore a 
problem of rupees, annas and pies. The cultivator has not got the means 
at jwesent -to put in all the manure and cultivation necessary to get the 
lull benefit through the improved varieties that we are able to put oui. 
And until and unless ways and means are found which will enable him 
to get more from his one acre than he is getting at present, to expect him 
to set apart any of that land for fodder cultivation is, I think, iquite 
impracticable. 
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Gbaudbrl Hans Raj Saini : Sir, the importance of cultivating fodder 
crops purely for the purpose of feeding animals has been realised by the 
Punjab zamindars for a long time. Figures show that out of the total 
area of 9 million acres under fodder crops in the whole of India, nearly 
50 per cent, is in the Punjab, and the area under fodder crops forms 13 
per cent, of the total cropped area in this province. It has been suggested 
that by the cultivation of improved varieties of cash crops certain areas can 
be made surplus and can be utilised for fodder crops. This can be 
considered in another way, that is, by the improvement of cultivated 
fodder crops which are already under cultivation and by producing 
better yielding crops the same area can be made to yield more fodder. 
Bearing this in mind, intensive work on the improvement of fodder crops 
was started in the Punjab about a decade ago, and during this period 
a large number of leguminous as well-as non-leguminous crops giving 
better yields than those already under cultivation have been produced 
We ate in the fortunate position at present of recommending to the 
zamindars of the Punjab much better varieties of crops, t.e., not only crops 
giving better yields but crops which can be utilised for special purposes, 
those which can supply green fodder during transitional periods of the 
year. In order to solve these problems various crops were tried in the 
Punjab and some of them have been found successful and give heavy 
yields of green fodder. Then, selections made from the indigenous crops 
have also given very good results and they are being taken up for cultiva- 
tion and gaining in popularity day by day. 

Colonel Noel mentioned that there is a large demand for the seed of 
beraeem from his own province. Most of the demand comes from the 
Punjab because the zamindars do not keep seeds for their own purposes for 
sowing next year. The chief difficultly about berseem is that the 
zamindars in the Punjab are tempted to feed it green. The chief utility 
of berseem lies in the fact that it supplies green fodder during early sum- 
mer months when there is a scarcity. A large part of the seed has to be 
brought from outside. At £rst it was thought that berseem does not 
set seed in the Punjab but later on it proved to be a good seeder and after 
two cuttings of green fodder about 5 maunds of seed can be obtained. In 
most parts of the province and for the irrigated areas we have been able 
to vork out schemes for a supply of green fodder throughout the year 
and animals can be fed upon it. Further, for the barani areas whore c 
the rainfall is something like 25 inches a scheme has also been worked 
out and it has actually been tried at the Rawalpindi agricultural farm 
where we cultivate elephant grass zorghums, rapes and oats, ete., thus 
getting a sort of continuity over a greater part of the year. Where the 
rainfall is below 25 inches we have bajra, jawar, etc., and varieties of 
these crops are being given out to zamindars. Therefore the question for 
the Punjab zamindar is the 'introduetion of better yielding varieties, that 
is, varieties which while giving greater yield will give more fodder to the 
zamindar. 

Chairman : I think we have had enough discussion on this and we 
riiall go On now to the next item. 

Item 3. 

Mr. F. Ware ; I think I should commence mv introduction to this 
item on the agenda by referring to the absence of Sir Arthur Olver which 
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I am sure we all deplore. As you all know, for the last 7 years he has been 
doijjg Ills utmost and worldng extremely hard for the improvement of 
India ’s livestock industries and I am sure that he himself would very much 
like to be with us 'Uiday at this conference which in some ways is the cul- 
mination of his efforts. And when I say I ^vish he had been here with us, 
I think I should remind you what he had particularly in view in regard to 
this matter of developing India’s livestock industries. lie has, I think, 
already in his numerous articles and notes expressed the opinion that what 
is reguired in this countiy more than anytliing else is a self-contained 
organization for animal industry. He has also stipulated that this organi- 
zation should be headed by a livestock expert of some kind and that he 
should also have a separate budget imder liis control, and I would ask 
members of the conference to trj'^ and bear that in mind as we proceed 
with our discussions. I am not going 1o attempt to show how that can 
be fitted into the general scheme of things in the different provinces, 
but 1 hope perhaps some of those vrlio will .follow me will be able to make 
acceptable suggestions. "What I am going to do is to say a fmv words 
about this organization and what it should contain in the way of staff. 
I think it will sim2fiify matters if I describe it under three heads^ — I 
would describe them as the head and tail and middlcpiece. With regard 
to the head of this organization, as I have already said and ns Sir Arthur 
Olyer has pointed out, there should be an officer who is an • expert 
ill hvestoefc matters in charge. It is possible that he himself will be an 
expert in only one branch of the animal industry, and therefore he will 
require assistance in the other branches. Those branches arc, — ^first of 
aU I would put disease control \vhioh, although we have made a con- 
siderable amount of advance, is still the most important item in live- 
stock improvement in India ; secondly T would put nutrition. At the 
present time most of our animal nutrition workers arc concentrated in 
research institutes and laboratories, but I look forward to the time when 
W'e shall have nutrition officers at work in the field. I dare say some of 
you have seen a recent proposal in regard to human nutrition that each 
Director of Public Health in the province should have an officer to help 
him to devote his attention and time to the nutrition side, and I think wo 
should have .something of that kind in our animal indnstiy department in 
due cour.se. If the officer in charge of this organization is not an expert 
in nutrition matters, he would req\iire some one to help him. And lastly 
he will require an expert in dairying if that side of the subjeot is going to 
be developed. 

I will now pass on to the tail of this organization. What I mean 
by that is that we must have a lowly paid agency to do simple items of 
work connected with livestock improvement if we are going to get our 
results across to the villages. H, E. the Viceroy referred to that him- 
self in his speech yesterday, and it is a point that has often been empha- 
sised on many occasions recently both in’ connection with livestock 
improvement and public health work. In order to meet this demand at 
our meeting of the Animal Husbandry Wing lield at Madras in Decem- 
ber last, we recommended that a cadre of stockmen should he recruited 
and attached to the department -ooncerned for work under supervision 
in the villages. In the note on* this subject will he found the items of 
work which these men will have to perform after a short term of train- 
ing. I won’t go into the details of that question now. Tliosc hvo parts 
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of tJie organization, I think, I have already dealt with, and we, now 
come to what is really the most important in some ways, and that is to 
fit in the middle piece we must have as large a body as possible of well 
trained men doing what I prefer to call spreading the gospel of 
livestock improvement work throughout India, doing propaganda work 
acting as our field agents directed from the centre. Details of work 
that these men will have to do will be inspections of all kinds, inspec- 
tion of animals, inspection of registers, inspection of the work of 
societies dealing with livestock improvement and so on, and these men 
are also required to supervise the work of the proposed stockmen. 


Now, Sir, the point arises as to how we are going to obtain this 
large body of men, and I would remind members of the conference that 
yesterday some of them raised the question of finance. It was stated, I 
think, by some provinces that unless the Government of India came for- 
ward with financial help it would not be possible to do much in the way 
of improvement. I mention this now to show how in my opinion it is 
necessary to make as much use as possible of suitable existing staff. It 
is only natural, therefore, that I should refer to the question of making 
use of the executive veterinary staff where it is not used at present. These 
men by reason of their training and constant association with animals, 1 
thi^^ we must admit, are suitable either 'with limited training or without 
training for what is called livestock improvement work. I am going to 
give you a few figures to show what is being done at present, and what we 
have available in the existing staffs. If we take Madras first, I under- 
stand that the number of people in the Agricultural Department 
employed on livestock improvement work is not more than 12 j on the 
other hand, Madras has a total of 297 in their Veterinary Department 
none of whom are used on livestock 'work. In Bombay the Agri- 
cultural Department has 21 on their staff who are doing real livestock 
improvement work. In that province there are 162 in the Veterinary 
Department and a number of them could be employed on livestock 
improvement work. Then coming to Bengal, Bengal has 6 men who are 
doing_ livestock improvement work, whereas use might be made of a 
majority of the 158 veterinary men. I need not refer to this point any 
more, because they are aH the same until we come to the Punjab. In the 
Punjab 11 of the Agricultural Departmeut are doing livestock improve- 
ment work, but their staffs arc augmented by 441 veterinary men most 
of whom are employed on livestock improvement work. Now, I submit 
that all tliese figures are very illuminating, and I hope that they will 
convince all of us that it is necessary to make more use of all these men 
who are available. One of the objections to making use of the execu- 
tive staff of the veterinary department in some provinces has been that 
some of these men are employed under District Boards and are not con- 
trolled in the ordinarj' way by the Director of the Department. I tliiuk 
now is the time for ns to take up that question in all seriousness. As 
long ago as_ 1927 the Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended 
that m provinces where they were not provincialised, the duties of these 
people Mould be defined in such a way that ordinary dispensary worji 
•'sliould be a charge on local funds, but. that contagious diseases work 
sho^d be done by the provincial staff. That is essential if we are uoing 
to have complete control over contagious disease so that for that uur- 
pose alone it is necessary for Provincial Governments to take up this 
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lujitter. And I suggest, Sir, that this is a favourable opportunity, to 
take it ujj with a view to using these men not only for disease control 
but also to help us in this subject of livestock improvement which we 
aU have so much at lieai-t. 

Chairman : I think it will probably suit the convenience of the mem- 
bers of the conference if we adjourn now and meet again at a quarter 
past two. 

The Confei-encc then adjourned for lunch till 2-15 p.m. 


The Conference re-assembled after Lunch at 2-15 p.m. The Hon’blo 
Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad was in the Chair. 


Chairman ; I should like if possible to finish the discussion on this 
subject by about a quarter past three so that w’e can take up the draft 
resolutions which have been circulated to members. 

Dr, W. Bums : In following Mr. Ware on this subject I am reminded 
of the notice, “ Electric Power Station. 10,000 volts. High Tension. 
Keep off But since the matter has come up many times and we know its 
various aspects, I do not think that there is any Bkelihood of mj' sayung 
anything that is necessarily inflammable. At the same, time, it is a 
matter of fact that there has been some heat in previous discussions on 
this matter. I myself have probably contributed to it since as Director 
of Agriculture my feelings on the subject were considerably warm, but 
the matter has been before us for so long and in so many different aspects 
that I think we ought to be able to consider it in a more or less objective 
manner. 

Sir Arthur Olver has for many years pursued with the utmost tena- 
city a partic\ilar line of progress with a particular aim in view which 
has been set out before you by my colleague, hir. Ware, this mornirg. 
In the course of the various arguments that have been from time to Dime 
put forward with regard to that aim and the means of obtaining it, there 
have always been two very strong or supposedly strong arguments one 
being what was done in the Punjab and the other being what was done 
in other countries. In the course of a little study of the subject I had 
occasion to collect a certain amount of information from other countries 
andjif you will liave a little patience T will just quote four different 
1hing.s that I have come acro.ss, two from the United States, one from 
Canada and one from South Africa. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a booldet of their own on flic United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Its Structxire and Functions (that is the Federal 
Department, of course). We find that it is split up into departments — 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of Biological Suiwey, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Bureau of Dairy' Industi^', Bureau of Entomology’, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, etc. If we look up the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, we find the principal lines of work arc distributed to the animal 
husbandry division, animal nutrition division, biochemic division, experi- 
ment station, field inspection division, division of' hog-cholera control. 
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meat inspection division, packers and stockyards division, pathological 
division, tick eradication division, tuberculosis division, division of 
viruS’Serum control, and zoological division. If we come to plant in- 
dustry, it is not put up in such a tabular form, but we find : 

“ Widely varied research is conducted in the fields of agronomy, 
horticulture, physiology, biochemistry, genetics, and technology with 
special reference to cereal and forage crops ; to drug, sugar, rubber and 
fiber plants ; to cotton and tobacco ; and to fruits, vegetables, nuts 
other economic crop plants 

Then it also includes cotton improvement by various experiments, 
etc. In the letter that was sent with the booklet it was stated : 

“As to the research activities in which you have expressed parti- 
cular interest, the breeding investigation with beef and dual purpose 
cattle are a responsibility of the Animal Husbandry Division. This 
Division also co-operates with the newly created Animal Nutrition Divi- 
sion in beef and dual purpose cattle nutrition investigations by conduct- 
ing the practical feeding trials with these classes of livestock. The 
Animal Nutrition Division places most emphasis on research in funda- 
mental problems of feeding and nutrition, especially those phases involv- 
ing elaborate laboratory technic. 

The research in the problems of breeding and nutrition of dairy 
cattle is the function of the Bureau of Dairy Industry of this Depart- 
ment and your letter is being referred to that Bureau for such informa- 
tion thereon as they may be in position to send you.” 


Leaving the Federal Department of Agriculture and turning to 
agricultural organisation in individual states I am informed by corres- 
pondence that “ the chief function of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in the United States is to provide for research in 
agricultural subjects as well as to disseminate the knowledge 
pertaining to agricnltaral improvements to the general public. In other 
words, Sie functions of these Experiment Stations are similar 
to the Agricultural Departments in this country (that is, India), al- 
though as a matter of convenience most of these stations are located at 
the University centres and form a port of the agricultural colleges "• 
In that connection, one of the best known of these agricultural experi- 
mental stations is the one at Iowa, and I find a list of sections and sub- 
sections as follows : — Agricultural engineering section, Agronomy sec- 
tion, Animal Husbandry Section which has the following sub-sections : 
Sub-section for animal breeding, sub-section for animal chemistry and 
nutrition, sub-section for animal production, sub-section for dairy hus- 
bandry, sub-section for meats, sub-section for poultry husbandry. Th^re 
are other sections also. The forwarding letter says ; 


The veterinary research is carried on in the veterinary school as 
a separate department, comparable to such departments as surgery, 
veterinary medicine, etc. Tou ivill understand, therefore, that veteri- 
nary research is not in the Agricultural ’Experiment Station ”. 


nf Canada, again, dealing with the Federal Department 

of Agriculture there, it ineWdes the following branches. They do not 
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call tliem bureaus but call tl\em branches. Those branches are, Experi- 
mental Farms Branch, Dairy and Cold Storage Branch, Health of 
Animals Branch, Live Stock Branch, Seed Branch, Entomological 
Branch, Fruit Branch, Agricultural Economics Branch, Publicity and 
Extension Branch and Library. In the forwarding letter they say that 
all ofScials in the Health of Animals Branch are veterinary officers, and 
in the Live Stock Branch and Animal Husbandry Division of the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch the officials are agriculturists. (In the case of 
South Africa the department is soctionalised into eight divisions. The 
words dmsion, brands, etc., vary from place to place but they mean the 
same thing.) There are : 

A. The Secretariat, 

B. Division of Veterinarj* Services. 

0. Division of Chemical Services. 

D. Division of Forestry. 

B. Division of Plant Industry. 

F. Division of Agricultural Education and Extension. 

G. Division of Economics and Markets, 

H. Dmsion of Dairying. 

In further elucidation of this, the forwni’ding letter states : 

“ I have to inform you that Dairying is entrusted to one Division 
under the control of the Superintendent of Dairying, whereas Animal 
Husbandry is entrusted to tlirce separate Dimsioas, viz., Plant Industrj’’ in 
so far as pasture questions are concerned. Veterinary Services in 
so far as fundamental quastions arc concerned, and the Division of Agri- 
cultural Education and Extension in respect of breeding and produc- 
tion ”, 

There you have a whole set of varied tj'pcs of organisation and the 
thing in which they most remarkably resemble one another is this, 
that you have got these various activitias entrusted to one very strong 
and powerful department. One of the real difficulties in discussing this 
question for us in Ihe last four years has been that the whole tone and 
trend of the discussion has been separatism. In other words, there has 
been an insistence on a separate budget, on a separate personnel, and a 
separate appeal to the evdtivato'r. I can quite understand that line being 
talcen. At the same time, it has undoubtedly been one which has aroused 
a certain amount of I think quile understandable feeling in connection 
with the possibility, as it appeared, of an important branch of agricultural 
actmty being split off from the agricultural department and added to the 
veterinary deparlmcnt. I put the matter very crudely, hut that is how it 
has appeared. I have discussed this matter with my colleague, Mr, Ware, 
and we have attempted to consider this ob,ieotively and sanely and I thick 
that we are agreed that the real solution for this type of difficulty, 'which 
will he chronic unless wc attempt to get some kind of a reasoned solution, 
is not separatism but unification. In other words, that the real solution 
is a powerful unified department of agriculture in which there will he only 
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a single appeal to (Jovernment foT funds and tliere Tvill be a unified appeal 
in the fom of propaganda to the cultivator. I trust that I am expressing 
correctly what I understand was-the outcome of our private talks. jScw, 
in a ease like this it is necessary to deal with the peasant’s crops, with 
the peasant’s cattle and with the peasant’s economics, and I do not see 
how you can have a powerful department unless you have at least three 
divisions which will deal with these three aspects. For that reason it 
seems to me that not only is it necessary to have your crops and cattle 
dealt with thoroughly by the divisions that are concerned Vitih them, but 
3'ou must bring in co-operation as well. We have in the past in most 
provinces had a comparatively weak appeal from three separate and to 
some extent competing departments with regard to our various propaganda 
f.nd any kind of unification that will bring in the crops, cattle and eeono- 
rucs together seems to be one that will very greatly strengthen the appeal 
ol our work which is being done in connection with the peasant. I think 
we ought to regard ourselves as people of the first importance. It is 
easy to say in public speeches that 70 per cent, of the population p£ 
India depend on agriculture, but we will not get that attention paid to it 
unlil we have a unified department that is sufficiently powerful to re- 
present that 70 per cent, in the way that it should be represented both 
upwards and downwards in all these activities- That is why I feel that 
tins is the best solution of the matter. I do not suggest that this matter 
should be rushed. It is not a case for drastic, violent reorganization. 
There are individual and departmental rights and sensibilities that Lave 
to be considered, but at the same time it seems to me that unless we do 
face up to the problem and get some kind of solution of this type, some 
kind of guidance, we stay where we are. Therefore, gentlemen, I feel 
that a way out in these terms is the best escape from what has always 
promised to be an impasse otherwise. 

The Eon'ble Rao Bahadur Oiaudhuri Sir Ohhotu Kam : I am very 
glad to note from one of the papers that have been supplied to us that 
the Government of India contemplates having a central institute for 
imparting higher training to those who would be employed in what is 
known as the superior service in this line. 

We have suffered a good deal for want of such training. It is very 
difficult in the first instance to secure admissions in England. Moreover 
It is mote expensive to send our young men there for training. There- 
fore, I welcome the proposal of the Government of India for having a 
central^ institute for imparting such training locally and I wish to add 
that this proposal should take material shape at a very early date. 

After that I have to offer a few remarks with regard to the increase 
of the ■ technical personnel. Here again the limiting factor is finance. 
The Punjab is _an agricultural pro-\’inoe and I have spent the greater, 
part of my life in the advocacy of all those activities which will bring 
added_ income to the agricultural classes. I may he allowed to draw your 
attention to the fact that the province of the Punjab has been spending 
a good deal on livestock. As I told you yesterday, we are maintaining , 
a farm of over 40,000 acres at Hissar which posts us something in the 
neighbourhood of 3 lakhs a year. Besides, we have half a dozen private 
larms held by private^ grantees. The total area of these farms is 28,000 
aor^ and the capitalised value of this area is easily in the Ineighbour- 
ooa of 2 crores and on a return of i per oeiit- per annum, I t hin k the 
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Punjab may be regarded as spending 8 lakhs a year in conneetion with 
these farms. Apart from this item we are spending over 20 lakiis a 
year, on the Veterinary Depaidment and of course a good deal more ih 
being spent on the Agricultural Department which also has a good deal 
to do with the livestock industry. Our total budget for the year on 
agriculture is, I think, 32 lakhs, so taking the two depailimenta together, 
that of agriculture and of veterinary, we are spending 52 lakhs a year, 
apart from the capitalised value of these farms. Therefore the Punjab 
may find it very difficult Uo add to its present commitments to any 
very large extent. We do our best to have some suitable increase mode 
to our existing staff but as my friend, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
said yesterday, perhaps it will be reasonable for us to make a deniaud 
lor subsidies from the Central Goveimmcnt for the live-stoek industry. 
After all the Central Government is subsidizing so many industries both 
directly and indirectly. The Tariff Board recommendations cost the 
Central Government a good deal and I may be allowed to suggest that 
Ihc Central Government has done far less to promote the industries 
which go to benefit the agricultural classes. When so much is being 
done for the benefit of the industrial classes, there is no reason wlij"- the 
Central Government should not be able to make substantial grants^ for 
the promotion of an industrj' which goes to benefit mainly the agricul- 
tural classes. It is impossible to exaggerate the importanee of tlie live- 
stock industry. India as a whole is mainly an agricultural country aud 
in the words of His Excellency the Viceroy the whole burden of agricul- 
ture rests upon the patient cow and the bullock and the livestock in- 
dustry is naturally very much connected with the cow and the bullock. 
Therefore it is up to the Provincial Governments as also the Central Gov- 
inent to spend as large sums of money ns they possibly could. I have 
already said that the commitments of the Punjab in this respect are 
fairly heavy. I may also be allowed to draw the attention of the Con- 
ference to the fact that local bodies and district boards are not in a posi- 
tion to add a single penny to their present expenditure. They have 
imposed all the taxation which they could under the law as it stands 
They have raised the local rate cess on agricultural land to the maxi- 
mum they could under the law. They have imposed professional taxes 
and there are no other taxes which district boards can impose on the 
population which resides within the limits of their jurisdiction. There- 
fore they have really cxhausrted all their resources and the whole of tboir 
annual income is committed to the full to the last pie on the mnintcuaiiee 
of existine services. Therefore this delusion should be removed once 
for all. Therefore it i.s un to the provincial Governments and the Cen- 
tral Government to add fresh amounts to the monie.s that are being 
spent on the livestock industry. Wliilc we are not in a position to have 
highly trained .staff draiving verv larce snlnric.s. it is absolutely e.si 3 eulinl 
if we want to promote the interests of the livestock industry to IvaA-u iho 
staff tn uerform the duties Avhichhnve been onumernted in the excellent 
note which was supplied to us on tho siibieet. T liaA'e summed iin the 
general position so far as the Pnninb is noneernefl. Auv sub-beads of 
the propo.sal and anv minor items will he dealt with bv the Director of 
Veterinary Service, if necessary. 

Chairman : I think it will probably help the discussion of this sub- 
ject if members will turn to the d^aft resolution on Subject No. 3. which 
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has been circulated. I should like members of the Conference who do 
not find themselves in agreement with the draft to let the conference 
have their views. 

Mr. P. B. Richards : The opening sentence of Resolution No. 1 on 
Subject No. 3 states very definitely that there is a need in every province 
lor a livestock Uepaitment or division ivith a sepitfate budget lor live- 
stodi UEprovemeui work, nod enutvoUer hy a liyestftek expert 
whole time is devoted to that subject. 

Now, Sir, much has been said in recent years about the work which 
has beeu done iu the Punjab. Very little has been said, although much 
has been done, about the work in the United Provinces. I would not 
attempt to develop .the resasons at the moment. Our organisation in the 
United Provinces has been for the last 16 years somewhat different 
from that in the Punjab. Up to that time the work was conducted by 
a Veterinary Department. The Local Government then decided to 
appoint a livestock expert to deal with our cattle problem. Such a one 
was appointed and for a nnmher of years his sole duties were_ the organi- 
sation of oar cattle breeding farms, the improvement of our local breeds . 
or the acclimatization and development for local conditions of breeds 
not peculiar to the province and the distribution and supervision^ cl 
stud bulls. The United Provinces is a very big area and the staff which 
could be placed at his disposal was small. For reasons which I shall 
explain presently it was decided that it was much more desirable that 
the cattle breeding in special intensive areas should remain, as also the 
farms under oiw cattle breeding expert but that the development work 
in most of the provinces should be carried out by the agricultural staff 
as such. It was also considered, and I think very rightly that an area 
like the United Provinces, where there are few professional cattle 
breeders and where our ryot with his few acres of land is the cattle 
breeder, it was absolutely essential that our cattle expert should be iu 
close touch with agricultural eouditions, so that he should not go astray. 
Consequently instead of being put as a whole time officer doing nothing 
but cattle breeding, he controls onr cattle improvement policy, obtains 
stock for issue and also in charge of agriculture. Up to a certain point 
it is a very effective organisation.- I say, up to a certain point, because 
our agricultural staff in the districts has a lot of other important work 
to do and it is physically impossible even with the whole of the available 
staff to be able to give so much attention to the animal improvement 
work as he would wish. That however is not an intrinsic defect in the 
system. That is a defect in the number of staff which we have available 
in the United Provinces for agricultural work in general. Now, I think 
we may say we are fully satisfied that our scheme in the United Pro- 
vinces is a sound one and I feel very diffident in accepting the statement 
which is included in the first sentence. In this connection I would like, 
to draw your attention to the fact that in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture para. 208 it is said that the control of live- 
stock improvement shoxild he entrusted to the Agricultural Department. 
In paragraph 191 it specially commended the adoption in other provinces 
of the policy pursued in the United Provinces. I would draw the atten- 
tion of this Conference to those points lest it should think that the Royal 
Commission hftd made recommendations, as it might quite well have made 
recommendations, -which could not be accepted. 
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Mr. S. Lai : There is one point on which I would like to have iMor- 
raation. What is meant by the words “ separate Budget ? II it is 
contemplated that we sliould have a separate Department as a live- 
stock department in addition to the Agricultural and Veterinary Depart- 
ments^ I Ihinlv that for the smaller provinces that would bo an impossi- 
bility. We have considered the question and we do not propose to have 
a separate Department. We would like to place the money available for 
li\estoek improvement at the disposal of one of the two Depart- 
ments. It would be impossible to c’rcatc a separate department for livestock. 

Sir Bryce Burt : By “ separate Department ” is meant separate 
funds — ^not a separate department as such. What all of us felt was 
that there have been too many transfers. We do feel that the of,'icer 
responsible for livestock improvement, that is to say, breeding, dairying 
and sueb-like should he assured of a regular budget, a separate allotment 
of funds — not a separate department. 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins ; Sir, with regard to resolution No. 1, 1 may state 
tliat the conditions required here already exist in the Bombay Presidency 
and therefore it does not appear necessary for this Conference to draw 
the attention of all provinces to the need for such an organization. The 
reorganization of the Animal Husbandry Department in the Bombay 
Presidency is at present under the consideration of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and I am not in a position to give any remarks as to the policy 
which ^vill be decided upon. Prom my personal point of view, I agree with 
the suggestions thrown out by Dr. Burns because I think, after listen- 
ing to H. B. the Viceroy's speech, that there can be only one opinion in 
our minds and that is the need for concerted action by everybody con- 
cerned in livestock improvement work. I would just like to dwell for 
a minute on a point raised by Mr. Ware’s speech which I think is liable to 
give rise to a misconception. He stated, for instance, that in Bombay 
there were only 21 men of the Agricultural Department engaged on 
livestock improvement work. Tliat is definitely not correct. Out of the 
260 people in the Department about half are dealing with livestock work 
in the districts in addition to their agricultural duties and I lliink 
that point should be nailed donm for ever, — ^it is not only the staff of the 
Livestock Section of Agricultural Department "who are doing livestock 
improvement work but a much greater proportion of the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Departments, The only other point I wish to mention is ilia 
question raised in the second part of resolution No. 1 and I think I have 
tho agreement of the Honourable the Minister for Agriculture, Bombay, 
that a policy which would embrace these kindred subjects under one 
Minister would be acceptable. In conclusion, I would only lilce to state 
that I personally welcome the recommendations of the Animal Husbandry 
Wing regarding formation of a cadre of '* stoclonen ” for livestock 
iiuproveraenl work in villages and specially recommend it because it 
indicate, 5 a realization of the necessity of choosing these people from the 
right classes, — that is, from people •with agricultural experience and train- 
ing. Personally, I would welcome very much a solution on the lines indi- 
cated by Dr. Burns. 

Chairman : As far as I can see, the oiilj’- dissentient is Mr. Ttichnrth 
in regard to the draft resolution on this subject. Am I correct in 
statement 1 Will Mr. Rdcliarda kindly suggest any nniciid;nent tw 
likes? ■ , 
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■Mr. P. B. Eiohards : I should leave out the words “ livestock deparr- 
ment or diwsion If one could know of the definition of a “ division ”, 
one might be able to sugge.st a suitable amendment. There is a furUitr 
dhBculty about this. "With regard to the point that the whole time of an 
oflicer should be devoted to this subject, tliat is a point upon which I feel 
very strongly that the livestock expert must be in close touch with 
agriculture : and if he has only one district to look after; as long as he is 
doing his duties with a knowledge of what the real ciitivator wants, that is 
all right. 

Chairman : 1 have heard nothing so far about the third jpart of this 
Resolution. 

The Hon’ble Baja Maheshwar Dyal Seth : I think that the idea 
was that these resolutions should be passed as the result of the discus- 
sions which we have held yesterday and to-day but I find that this matter 
was never aetuaUy discussed. 

Chairman : In order to concentrate' the discussion we have put it 
in the form of this draft resolution. The matter is still under discus- 
sion and in order to crystallise the discussions we have put it in the 
form of draft resolutions. 

The Hon’ble Baja Maheshwar Dyal Seth : This is a matter of great 
importance. Our course of action may be contrary to what Dr. Burns 
has recommended and what is 'mentioned in resolution no. 1. As a 
matter of fact, in the United Provinces we have not provincialized our 
veterinary staff but if and when the department is reorganized I should 
personally not be surprised to find that they actually decided upon a 
policy contrary to that laid down in resolution no. 3 and I should think 
that the lines advocated by Dr. Bums just now will give us a suitable 
organization to deal with these matters in a more suitable way than 
v/hat is contemplated heretby resolution no. 3. 


Mr. V. B. Fhadke : "With regard to item no. 3, Mr. Ware has already 
given you a synopsis of the note published by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research under different heads, and also some figures for 
the provinces. I am sorry to say that owing to financial stringency in 
matters narticularly veterinary, no progress has been possible in India 
on the lines recommended by the Royal Commission on Agriculture parti- 
cularly I may say so of my province. There was a fimp when the Reor- 
ganization Committee that was appointed in Bombay recommended that 
the veterinary and agricultural college should be abolished. But fortu- 
nately that recommendation was not accepted. 


There are only 131 veterinary assistant surgeons, 3 inspectoi’s, one 
deputy- director, and one director, and the money spent is approximatclj' 
3.fi5 to 3.85 lakhs. In recent years the work of the Department, I 
may say, has considerably increased in adopting improved preventive 
measures in combating contagious diseases, chiefly rinderpest, by goat 
virus inoculation. For the most part of the month the veterinary assistant 
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L stoek-men. under ilie scheme. But owing to financial stringency and jas a 
matter of despair, I take it and as something has got to be done in the way 
of ■ supplying some kind of low-paid agency for .village improvement 
work, we shall have to utilise the services of these stock-men after being 
suitably trained in veterinary hospitals, dairies and agricultural 'schools for 
a period of 6 to 9 montlis. These men will have to work under the supervi- 
sion of the technical staff. It is recommended that these men should be 
recruited from amongst the ryots knomng the vernacular. I do not think 
Bnglish-knowing boys would be available. What duties they would be 
called upon to perform have been enumerated in the note. Lastly, I 
may say that when the curriculum of the provincial veterinary colleges 
in India would be revised on the lines recommended by the I. C. A. E. a 
veterinary graduate of the future would he an important asset in undertak- 
ing work in connection with the livestock improvement in this country. 

Sir Bryce Burt : There is a slight misunderstanding. Eesolution 
no. 3 is in every way supplementary to resolution no. 1 and this is in 
complete accord with what Mr. Ware and Dr. Burns have put forward. 
I would like to say one word about the extreme importance of an ade- 
quate disease-controlling staff and of the veterinary director having 
effective control of that staff. Only this week I find that India at 
present cannot ratify tliree important international Conventions dealing 
with animal ^seases because we cannot give the required guarantees 
and we shall not be able to ratify these conventions and give these 
guarantees until the veterinary directors have effective control of a 
certain portion at any rate of their staff of veterinary services. 
Now, Sir, I put it very bluntly because it is a most important matter. 
What has been put forward here is in no way contradictory to what Dr, 
Burns and Mr. Ware have said. But I quite see that Hon’ble members 
hesitate to commit themselves on a matter of policy such as this with- 
out mature consideration. 1 would therefore ask your permission to- 
make a small change in the drafting. With my amendments the resolu- 
tion will read thus : 

“ It is also suggested/ for the consideration of provinces that the 
best possible use should be made of existing staff and, in par- 
ticular, that in those provinces which have not completely 
provincialised their veterinary staffs there should be a clear 
division of responsibility for veterinary work. Local bodies 
might be responsible for the maintenance of veterinary hos- 
pitals. for the treatment of ordinary diseases and casualties 
and should retain control of the veterinary assistant surgeons 
required for that purpose. The rest of the veterinary assis' 
ant surgeons would form a disease control staff at the disposal 
of the Directors of Veterinary Sersdces and those assistants 
could render substantial assistance in livestock improve- 
ment work.” 

I hope the resolution will be acceptable to the Conference in this per- 
missive form. 

The Hon’ble Sir S, T, Kambli I would like to know whether it is 
intended by this resolution 'that the local bodies would be responsible 
for the pasTuent of veterinary assistant surgeons. 
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Chairman : I think these are matters of detail which w_e muff 
leave to the local bodies to settle in consultation with the local ^rovern 
ments. I do not think this Conference should go into these minute detail! 
at all. As the resolution is now drafted, it leaves it open entirely foi 
the provinces to make such alterations as they may consider feasible 

The Hon’hle Baja I/Iaheshwar Dyal Seth : We, in the United 
Provinces, do not agree with the suggestion contained in the resolution, 
We want to take hack the control of the entire veterinary staff and 
place it entirely under the control of the Director. 

Chairman : I shall congratulate you most heartily if you will 
accomplish that change of policy in the United Provinces of which I 
have had a great deal of experience. 

May I take it that there is general agreement to the resolution as now 
amended ? 

The resolution was adopted. 


Chairman .- Now, I shall turn to the three resolutions which deal 
with the first three subjects which the Conference has been discussing 
yesterday and this morning. 

After some discussion the first part of resolution no. 1 was adopted 
in the following amended form : 

“ The Conference having noted the response to His Excellency 
the Viceroy's Appeal for the provision of funds for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of approved breeding bulls, being 
convinced of the necessity for a sustained effort to improve 
Indian cattle and of the importance of continuity of policy m 
all livestock breeding considers it desirable . — 

{1) That there should be established in each of the provinces 
and States represented a provincial cattle improvement 
fund into which would be paid donations and other monies 
received for the purchase and maintenance of breeding 
bulls and otheh forms of cattle welfare purposes. It is a 
sound principle that most of the money should be spent 
in the district in which it was collected. 


Subject no. 1. 

In Besolution no. 1, part (1) the words ‘ and States ' were deleted. 

In part (2) the words ‘ or State ’ were deleted. 

Khan Bahadur Chandhri Mohd. Din : Sir, it is the general policy 
of the ^States that a recommendation be added at the end of all the 
Be.solntions that the'ie are commended for their acceptance. The word 
States ’ wherever they occur should be cut out. 

7?he Hon’ble Sriman Uora Chand Patnaik ; There are only two 
bonies mentioned in this Besolution. Tliere is no provision for the 
■creation of some, other body which may perform the functions. Supposing 
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for instance there is an agricultural association and that body might funcr 
tiou as the Cattle Improvement Board instead of having another body 
for the purpose. Why sliould we not make provision for that ? 

Chairman : If you have got another organization there is nothing 
to prevent you from utilising it. We are not legislating here. We are 
here merely to get the machinery working. 

Lt.-Gol. E. W. 0. Noel : May I suggest that instead of the word 
■ cattle ’ the Avord ‘ livestock ’ may be used. In our province sheep breed- 
ing is done on an extensive scale and there is no reason why they should 
not come under this ImproA’emenl Board. 

Chairman : There is no objection to substituting the word ‘ live- 
stock ’ for cattle Avherever it oceui’S. 

Part (3) of Resolution 1. 

Mr. R. C. Woodford : Is it really necessary to have this provision 
■' That the provincial Cattle IniproA'cnicnt Boards would not undertake 
administrative functions 

Chairman : It was at the instance of the Punjab Minister that this 
provision was put in. 

The Eon’ble Sir Ghhotu Ram : So far as these Boards arc concerned, 
their position might differ from province to province. In every province 
these Boards will inevitably be composed of both ofBcials and non- 
officials and non-official clement will be derived from all sources.- It 
may be derived from different districts and different divisions and the 
men sent up hy the different districts or divisions might belong to a 
party which holds views entirely different from those of the party in 
power. Therefore the party, in power cannot be bound dowA to accept 
the proposals put forward by this Board. If you entrust administra- 
tive functions to this Board, then the Ministry would be bound to carry 
out their proposals. I think it would be wrong in principle to cntru.st 
administrative functions to these Boards as such. 

Mr. P. J. Kerr : I have been on several committees ex-officw. It 
does not mean that the expert officer’s ad^ice is nlwaj’s taken by the un- 
official committee. 

Sir Madhorao G,-De^pande : I suggest that the cattle improve- 
ment board should have administrative functions also. You alwny.s put 
in un-official members, but you do not give them any powers. 

The Hon’ble Sriman Cora Chand Patnaik : I agree that these bodies 
cannot have administrative functions, because there will be conflict of 
interests. Suppose the Board passes some orders which cannot he 
prried out by the Government. Then the Government might ho jjinoed 
itt an awkward position. It is but right that the body should he only 
oonsultative and their resolutions should be placed before the Oorern- 
ment for such action as they may think necessary. If non-ofUvinh u’ant 
to take part in all these matters, there is the 'legislntnro Arhon* fho.s'o 
things could be discussed. ,T^he legislature ennriot shut out tin' non- 
officials from ventilating their aubavs. Even the Government v-nuJd no 
L51EHL 



bound to place their views before the legislature where the non-ofScials 
will have an opportunity of expressing their opinion. Therefore the 
interests of the non-offieials will not he disregarded, and at the same 
time the Government will not be placed in an awtsvard position. I 
think it is but right that these Boards should not have administrative 
functions. I suggest the deletion of the' last clause : 

" these would continue to be performed by the expert ofScers 
concerned ”. 

Ohainnan : I accept the amendment. 

I should like to add that I am not in a position to commit the 6ov> 
ernment of India to any assistance. I have noted the wishes of the 
Hono'urahle Ministers that the Government of India should contribute. 
I want it to he understood that that in no way commits the Govern- 
ment of India to any financial responsibility. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. C. Fatnaik : The Ministers also do not commit 
their Provincial Governments to any of tliese Resolutions. 

Resolution 2. 


This was adopted. 


Subject 2, Resolution 1. 

In line 2, after the word “ grazing ” insert the words “ and gra'ss 

land 

In sub-paragraph (i), omit the jrords “the ”, “ and States” and 
“ here represented • 

In Resolution 2, omit “ States ” in line 2, In sub-clause (o) after 
the word “ shows ” all the words should be omitted and the following 
substituted : 

“ that this is not only a Reserved Forest problem but even more 
a problem of waste>lands ”. 

At the end of the Resolution insert the following : 

“ and by the Forest Department on forest lands ”. 

Resolution no. 4 was amended and passed as follows : — 

The Conference being convinced of the need for a greater attention 
' to the improvement of fodder and its best use and for deliberate 

crop planning directed to the greater production of fodder 
crops recommends ‘that such special efforts should be made and 
such planning should form part of the regular propaganda by 
the agricultural '.sriaff in nil provinces. Details must vary 
greatly with local conditions, but the fullest advantage should 
be taken of all favourable opportunities such as are afforded 
by the spread of high-yielding varieties of cash crops and tiir 
development of more intensive ^cultivation due to new irriga- 
tion facilities. 
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C hairman : I think that finishes our agenda, but I have just received 
notice from Khan Sahib Gabol to the effect that he wishes to move the 
following Eesolution ; — 

“ That at the end of one year the Government of India may be 
informed as to what action has been taken and what progress 
lias been achieved by the provinces on the carrying out of the 
resolutions passed at this conference.” 

What is your chief object of this Resolution, Mr. Gabol ? 

K. S. Allah Baksh Khan Khudadad Khan Gabol : My reason is that 
at the end of one year each province should submit a report to the Govern- 
ment of India. Copies of that report should be circulated to all the pro- 
vinces which will show what progress has been done by the provinces or 
whether they should approach the Government of India for financial help. 

The Hon’ble Babu Gursahad Lai : I don’t tliink any resolution of this 
sort is necessary, because some provinces snay falce up the work at once, 
and some may talte up the work after a year. 

Chairman : The genei’al feeling is that this Resolution should not be 
moved. 

K. S. AUah Baksh Khan Khudadad Khan Gabol : My purpose ,has 
been served. Sir. 

Chairman : I think we have now finished the agenda, and I should 
like to thank the Honourable Ministers and their official and non-official 
advisers for having taken the trouble to come up here at great inconvenience 
to themselves in this trying weatlicr. I am sure that the dclibcration.s 
we have had since yesterday will produce important results and that they 
•will be seen in the improvement of livestock in the provinces in the not 
distant future. It is unnecessarj’ for me to emphasise the importance of 
this subject as H. E. the Viceroy has already said all that has to be said 
about it in his opening speech j-esterday. I am sure that we are all agreed 
that the Conference where Honourable Ministers have been able to 
exchange views and also to inform the Government of India about their 
difficulties has not been void of results. T should like to thank you all, 
gentlemen, again for having come up to Simla and for the cordial and 
friendly spirit in which our discussions were carried out. 

K. B. Choudhri Muhammad Din (Jodhpur) : May I say. Sir, a few 
words on behalf of the representatives of the Indian States ? We have 
derived great benefit from the discussions at this conference and from the 
observations made by the {^^^icult^^a] experts, and we shall now go back 
with greater knowledge, and we hope to carry into effect many of the 
suggestions for the benefit of our people in tlio.iStates. Sir, this movemenl 
for the improvement' of the livestock which has been inaugurated by H. B. 
the Viceroy is a very , valuable one. The service to our diunb friends in 
tliis case is also service rendered to the cause of agriculture in 
India, and aU this \vill tend to increase the prosperity of India. If the 
movement is continued with the same enthusiasm which you, and your 
staff have shown, then aftca* a few years the beneficial resnlts will he suh- 
i^ntial to the peasantry and India will look hack with gratitude to the 
Vioeroyalty of Lord Linlithgow whose name will be immortalised. 
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The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah : Sir, on behalf of this 
conference it gives me great pleasure to thanls you for having invited us 
here to this conference. You have given us an opportunity to meet the 
various reperesentatives of the provinces and to discuss some of the vital 
problems affecting the agricultural industry of this country. We also 
thank yon, Sir. for the trouble you have taken in presiding over this con- 
ference in spite of the enormous work you have to get through. I also 
thank the other representatives who have come here and who have given 
their valuable advice to the conference which has now come to a successful 
end. 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. 6^. Ehaparde : Allow me to join in endorsing 
every word that has been said by the Honourable Minister from Madras, 
and we thank you very sincerely for having brought us together which 
gave us this opportunity to exchange views. I feel sure that some sub- 
stantial good will result from the deliberations of this conference and 
India will, Jje benefited in the long run. 

Chairman : The conference now stands adjourned. I hope to meet 
members of the conference in a more pleasant atmosphere at tea. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ReBolutions passed at the Cattle Conference held at Simla, on the 26th 

and 26th May, 1937. 

SUBJECT No. 1. 


Eesolution 1. 

The ConfcrcncG having noted the response to His ExeoIIcncy the Viceroy’s 
appeal for the provision of funds for the purchase and maintenance of approved 
breeding bulls, hdng convinced of the necessity for a sustained effort to improve 
Indian livestock and of the importance of continuity of policy in all livestock 
breeding considers it desirable — 

(1) That there should be established in each of the Provinces represented 

a pro\’incial livestock improvement fund into which would bo paid 
donations or other monies received for the purchase and maintenance 
of breeding bulls and for other forms of livestock improvement. It 
is a sound principle that most of the money should be spent in the 
district in which it was collected ; 

(2) That there should be set up in each province either a Provincial Live- 

stock Improvement Board with suitable district or local com- 
mittees or a provincial Livestock Improvement Association with 
district branches. It would be for each province to dccidc what 
form of organisation to adopt. It would largclj' rest with district 
and local committees or branches to maintain local enthusiasm and 
raise further funds ; and 

(3) That there should be the closest possible liaison between the several 

Ministries of Apiculture and such Boards and Associations. The 
precise composition and functions of these bodies is a matter for 
the provinces to determine, but it is desirable that the Llinistcr 
should be president except where that position is occupied by the 
Governor of the Prorince in which event the Minister would be Vice- 
President. It would be an advantage if such bodies include in their 
membership the permanent officials connected with livestock improve- 
ment. Provincial Livestock Improvement Boards would not under- 
take administrative functions. 

The Conference noted the unanimous opinion of the provincial Ministers that 
the Central Government should make substontial grants to provincial Livestock 
improvement funds. 

Eesolution Z. 

The Conference endorses the recommendation of the Cattle Improvement Sub- 
^ Committee of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry that adequate and 
suitable provision should be made for the proper maintenance, in such manner ns 
may best suit local conditions, of all breeding bulls which may be presented in 
future. 


SCB.JECT No. 2. 


Eesolution 1. 

With a riew to securing systematic and propcssive improvement in pazing 
and grass-land areas, and the conversion of waste land into useful graxmg, 
wherever that is possible on an economic basis, The Conference Eecommends : — 

(i) That, in nil Provinces'standing Fodder and Grazing Committees .should 
be established on the lines recommended by the Board of Apiculture 
and Animal Husbandry in India ; and 
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(it) Tliat a central committee to co-ordinate graas-Iand and fodder researcfi 
and dissemination of information should be set up by the Impeiiol 
CoudcU of Agricultural Besearcb. 


Besolutton 2. 

Whilst recogi'isiog that conditions vary greatly in different Provinces and 
localities the Conference is agreed upon the following general conclusions : — 

(a) The repert of the Special Committee on Porest Grazing shows that 

contrary to popular tjcSiei fnis is not onty n'Xeservch'B'orcStprdlhel'i 
hut Cren more a problem of waste lands ; 

(b) That great improvement in. existing grass lands is possible by con- 

troUii^ff tho periods during which individual areas are open to 
graziPg and by limiting the number and species admitted. Without 
such control deterioration is progressive and frequently the poore^ 
cattle ®re found where grazing is unrestricted ; 

(e) That gond grazing is essential for the production of hardy young stoot 
especially of the draught breeds and is therefore of special import- 
ance rn all definite catUe-hreeding areas. 

(d) That it hns already been shown by experiment that, under controi) 

several types of waste land can be improved to yield an appreciable 
amount of grazing and hay ; 

(e) That there is scope for much useful experimental work on gross-land 

improvement in many parts of India and that definite schemes of 
experimental work should be initiated by the Provincial and Centrid 
Podder and Grazing Committees and by the Porest Department in 
Porett lands. 


Sesolution 1. 


SUBJECT No. 3. 


The Conference is convinced of the need in every province for a Live-stock 
Division with a scpnrate allotment of funds for live-stock improvement work 
and controlled by a livestock exjmrt whose whole time is devoted to that sub- 
ject. "it is prdbaVie tOnt the ultimate solution in each province wili be fonn^L 
in the ^ eventual establishment of unified department under one Minister 
embracing Plant Industry, Animal Industry, the control and prevention ^ 
animal^ diseases, th® marketing of crop and animal products and rural co-opera- 
tion with technical beads for the appropriate divisions. . 

Sesolution 2. ' 

Additional sta® of ®I1 grades is required for livestock work and much can bo 
done by tlie creation of a class of trained stockmen : Provided that the Head of the 
Livestock Division has an adequate supervising staff. 

Resolution 3 . 


ft is also suggested for the consideration -of provine'es that the best possible 
uM ^ould be made of pistmg_ staff and, in particular, that in those provinces 
which have not completely provincialised their veterinary staffs there should he a 

resnonsiw “7 Local bodies might be 

otSmSt ^and7 hospitals for the treatment of 

H f ^ retain'Wrol of the velerinary 

ant snreeons^wntild form pnrpqM. Thei^rSst.of the veterinary assist- 

of ’Voterinarv Sorviees and contool staff at the di^osal of the Directors* 

in Hvcstock improvement woik? ' “"sist^ts ennid render ‘suhstantial assistance 
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SUBJECT No. 4. 


Resolution, 

The Conference being convinced of the need for n greater altenlioii to the 
improvement of fodder and its best use and for deliberate ovop-plmming directed 
to the greater production of fodder crops recommends that such special effort 
should be made and such planning should form part of the regular propaganda 
by the agricultural staff in all Prorinecs. Details must vary greatly with local 
conditions hut the fullest advantage slionld be taken of all favourable opportuni- 
ties such as arc afforded by the spread of higlijnelding varieties of cash crops 
and the development of more intensive cultivation due to new irrigation facilities. 

Resolution. 

The Conference recommends that the above Re.'folulions be commended to the 
notice of Indian States for their careful consideration and such action within their 
own territories ns may suit their special conditions. 
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APPENDIX n. 


Notes on subjects discussed at tbe Cattle Conference held at Simla, on 
the 25th and 26th May, 1937. 


SUBJECT No. 1. 

The setting up of suitable provincial cattle improvement funds on the lines 
suggested hy the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture as 
the best means of following up His Excellency the Viceroy's campaign for 
providing breeding bulls. 


Note by Imperial Council of Agricultural Sesearch. 

Though there are a few outstanding examples of individual effort it is 
broadly correct to say that cattle improvement work in India is' carried on by 
Government either independently or through certain private or semi-ofBcid 
organisations. The activities of Government include the breeding of bulls in 
Farms and distribution in villages of these hulls as well_ as other approved 
animals bred by private individuals. In the past each province has pressed the 
need for some system of subsidy either for the purchase or maintenance of these 
animala or both. The system differs from place to place, but in essence it is 
either the payment of a fixed sum of money for maintenance, the offer of a bull 
free, a contribution towards its purchase, or some other form of premium. In 
many instances the cost thus incurred is shared by the local Government and 
the District Boards. The number of bulls thus distributed in each promce is 
quite inadequate to effect any marked improvement on tbe huge livestock 
population, but tbe response received to the appeal issued hy His Excellency 
the Viceroy for the donation of pedigree bulls has been so good that this should 
go a long way to fill up the gaps, provided that suitable organisations are set 
up to secure continuity of effort. Two of the chief desiderata are : — (i) to 
make arrangements for the registration of the accredited progeny of all approved 
hulls, a point which will be elaborated later, and (ii) the establishment in each 
province of a cattle improvement fund adapted to local conditions, as recom- 
mended by the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry last December. 


In discussing measures necessary for giving full effect to the scheme of 
cattle improvement initiated by His Excellency the Viceroy, the Advisory Board 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, at its meeting held in July 
1936, recommended inter alia that for the maintenance of hulls it is necessary to 
establish definite funds, the proceeds of which should be devoted partly to the 
purchase of bulls and partly to thmr maintenance. This recommendation not 
only stresses the necessity for funds but also emphasises that, whenever bulls are 
purchased or presented, adequate provision should be made for their maintenance. 
The Livestock Improvement Sub-Committee of the Animal Husbandry Wing, 
which met at Madr^ in December 1936, went a step further and recommended 
fnture no gift of a bull should bo accepted unless it is accompanied by 
raitable provirion for maintenance. It will be recollected that such provision was 
his Excellency’s original gift and by many of the donors who followed 

is needed in each province and State is a permanent 
SSmy organisation, which will see that the 

perhaps be laSelyUl'ofal to advantage, and which should 
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Certain tentative steps have already been taken. At the Centro there has 
been set up a fund, ■which is composed of donations received by Ilis Excellonoy 
the Viceroy direct, and contributions from this arc being utilised in the manner 
specified hs' lire donor. 

In Madras it is irroposed to staii, a central fund out of donations received. 
This fund uill be dealt with by the Provincial Economic Council and di-stributed 
ns required to District Boards. 

In Bombay some dilBculty is being met ivilh in utilising the donation- 
because some donors desire to earmark their gifts for particular villnge.s in a 
manner incompatihlc with any definite scheme of livestock iinproyemcnl. 
Attempts arc being made to create a Central fund to be placed at the di.sposal 
of the Livestock Expert for use for Cattle imiMovcracnt. 

In the Punjab all moneys arc paid to District Boards for supplementing 
their normal efforts at entile improvement. 

The Cattle Breeding policy of the United Provinces is controlled by a Pro- 
vincial Board. This Board has District Cattle Improvement Committees under 
it, and all donated funds are allotted to these committees. 

In Bihar and the Central Provinces, Provincial Cattle Breeding Associations 
have been formed, and these will pte.sumnbly have funds at their disposal for 
distribution, 

A Cattle Breeding Society lias been formed in Orissa with Uis Excellency 
the Govemor us Chairman. It is proposed that this Society shall purchase and 
maintain bulls and control breeding policy. 

In Assam it is proposed to establish a Cattle-Breeding As-ociation for the 
Province, with local branches. This Association ■will control breeding work 
and ■will deal udth the donations of hulls and money received. 

In the North-West Prontier Province, it is proposed that all funds collected 
and donations received should he used to supplement the hull subsidy scheme 
they Imve in force. No separate organisation has yet been pi-ovided. 

It will be observed from the above that tlicre is considerable variation in 
the oiganisations which are being set up in the different provinces to deal with 
the matter, hut absolute uniformity cannot be expected and indeed is not advis- 
able, providing the arrangements for the collection and distribution of funds 
arc of a pennanent charnetcr, and that both officials and non-officials interested 
in livestock improvement are represented on the board of control. 

The establishment of such funds has been recommended primarily with the 
object of providing funds for the maintenance of pedigree or approved hulls, 
but it might also be used to provide some of the staff so urgently needed for 
recording the performances of the stock of these animals, so that demon.slrations 
of the improvement effected may be arranged for display at agricultural exhibi- 
tions, catlle shows, etc. This involves the recording of the scrrices of approved 
bulls, the registration of tlieir progenj’, the mainlenance of provincial i-egistcre 
for approved animals, the opening of provincial herd hooks for specified breeds 
in selected areas, and milk recording when milch breeds are being dealt with. 
Of the ahQve items, the first four will usually he perfonned hy (lie person in 
charge of the hull and the executive .staff of the department charged with live- 
stock improvement, but in regard to milk recording in the villages, the Animal 
Husbandry Wing which met^.in Madras in Dceemher 1030 held that this could 
not he done ivithout special 'staff. The importance of making a eommenermeu* 
in this direction in certain areas, however,' is obvious and any funds, that co- 
be spared for the special subordinate staff reqir' ' ’ ' ircll.^ 
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SUSJEOT No. 2. 

The impiovement of grass lands the better utilisation of 'waste and surplus 
laud for fodder production and the initial steps to he taken in that direction 
hy the various appropriate agencies. 


Note by Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

This particular subject on the agenda bristles with administrative difficulties 
but the main lines to bo followed in improving gi-ass lands are fairly well-knowii. 

The Boyal Commission on Agriculture remarked “ We are well aware of 
the dflieultie's likely to be met with in practice in getting owners of cattle to 
adopt more rational methods of utilising the diminishing grazing areas of India, 
but the poverty of so large a proportion of the breeding herds of the country ii 
such a sei'ious handicap to the improvement of agriculture, and the manage- 
ment of the available graz ng lands is so bad, that a great effort to alter existing 
conditions is nccessaiy, and is indeed long overdue ’ '. 

In considering tins question, it must be remembered that grazing lands 
in India are of two kinds, viz . ; — ^those administered by the Forest Department 
and those under private ownership or included in the term “ waste lands ”. 

As regards British India, the Royal Commission pointed out that of the 
total area of land about 20 per cent, is administered by the Forest Department 
and 45 per cent, is classitied as “ cultivable waste ” or “ land not available for 
cultivation ’’ and it made the recommendation that the classification of this 
large area representing 05 per cent, of the total area of British India should he 
re-examined with a view to providing better grazing facilities for India’s live- 
stock. 

With reference to the area now administered by the Forest Department, 
the Commission stated “ The ideal to be aimed at in all provinces is to distinguish 
between land which is suitable neither for timber, fuel plantations nor for 
ordinary cultivation, but may possess possibilities for development as fodder 
reserves and grazing grounds ”, while in regard to waste land it remarked 
“ We think it likely that w-ithin these vast areas there could be found much 
land which, although unsuited for commercial afforestation, might be used to 
grow fuel and provide better gi'azing than it now does ”. 

An important step to give effect to these recommendations of the Royid 
Commission was to hold, in connection with the last Animal Husbandry Wing 
mcolmg of the Board of Agriculture, a preliminary meeting of forest and 
other officers in Madras in December Ifi.SQ and a copy of the report of that 
Conference is attached to this note. 

That report will no doubt be read with great interest by those studying 
this subject, but attention may lie drawn to some of its salient features. 

In the first place, it points out that of the four main groups into which 
reserved forest land is usually divided, only groups (c) and (d), viz. : — poor 
roppice, scrub or thorn foreste, and true pastures are suitable for use to any 
extent for grazing. Several methods of improvement which have _ been 
introduced are referred to and other lines awaiting investigation are mentioned, 
sneh_ as the “ safety incidence ” of various types of grasstod and the 
nutritive value of different grasses. The question of exercising control, 
whether by the Icvj' of eiibanerd fees or otherwise, is also raised. It seems to 
be the intention of the Committee that the' initiation of further measures of 
imjiroTcment should be left to the Forest Department, but it would appear 
desirable that the Standing Fodder and Grazing Committee, which is recom- 
mended for each province under Part II of the report, should be in u position 
to make recommendations and give advice in regard to the treatment of the 
areas classed as (c) and (d). 
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Attoiitiou is invited to the conclusions of the Committee on this psrt of 
the report, particularly to the statement that power to control both periods of 
closure and numbers utilising the grazing is absolutely essential to proper 
maungement and should be provided, if necessary, by legislation. 


One striking point .that emerges from this report is the fact that in the 
five provinces examined, vis . : — ^United Provinces, Madras, Punjab, Central 
Provinces and Bombay only million out of 97 millions of cattle arc in a 
position to avail themselves of forest grazing, so that obviously the better 
utilisation of waste lands is a nintlor of more economic importance. Porest 
grazing lands, however, can make an important contribution to the subject 
as in tliom control can more easily and quickly be applied. Their value as 
denumstration areas is gi’eat. Cases in point are the greatly improved growth 
of giT-sa in some of the Punjab hilly tracts, where bunding work to prevent 
soil erosion has been carried ont, the reclamation work in the Jamna-Chanibal 
r.avines by the United Provinces Forest Department, the exact and continuous 
work in Bombay which includes both imstnre improvement and land conserva- 
tion, and the introduction into certain areas in Assam, where cattle arc kept 
under ranching conditions, of better method for selecting their breeding bulls, 
castration of the snimlns made animals, and vaccination against contagious 
di.sease. 


As already observed, the Royal Commission on Agricultui’c recommended 
10 years ago that systematic investigation of the possibilities of waste lands as 
])rodncers of fodder and fuel should be undertaken, but it seems that, with a 
few notable exccption.s, no effort in this direction has yet been made. Owing 
to the large increase in population that i.s taking place in India, with a oonso 
qnenl demand for more land for cultivation, this problem i.s now a vciy urgent 
one. 1'liu Conference of Forest Officers also emphasised this point and ns an 
illustration of what might be done they quote the case of certain Vsar lands in 
the United Provinces where, simply by closing the lands to grazing during 
the monsoon, the yield of hay has risen in 5 years from 2.76 mniuids to 15 
maunds per acre. 


In order to implement the rceommendations of the Royal Cowmisswn on 
a aide scale the Special Committee of Forest Officers z-ecoinmonded the setting 
lip of a Fodder and Grazing Committee in each province. These recommondu- 
tioiis were accepted by the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agrioul- 
lure, with the modification that each Provincial Committee should inchulo a 
botanist and an agriculturist, and also a veterinary' officer if the animal 
hushandry officer did not possess vclcriiiaiy qualifications. These Committees 
will undertake the vc-classification of waste land outside Government forests 
and selcet areas fit for the production of fodder or for use ns grazing gi'ounds. 
They will also advise the local Governments as to the best agency for the manage- 
ment of such lands, and will, no doubt, indicate the lines along which investiga- 
tions are needed and improvements in management arc required, and it is jiro- 
posed that their work should be co-ordinated by a Special Fodder and Grazing 
Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


As it is proposed that the latter Committee should meet at the next 
meeting of the Advisory Board of the ImporinI Council of Agricultural Resenroh 
in September 1937, it is desirable that the Provincial Committees should be set 
up without delay, so that their representatives at the central meeting will ho 
in a position to describe thd''fcpceinl problems in each province and arrive at 
general conclusions in regard to the main lines of improvement to be followed 
throughout India. 
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HBPOUT OP THE PRBLIMDsARY CONFERENCE ON THE BETTER 
UTILIZATION OF FOREST AREAS FOR GRAZING. 

Terms op nEriniEKCE. 

(i) To examine the existing methods of management of forest grazing 
areas \rith a view to ensure that they provide the_ best type of grazing and ai'e 
used as far as possible for the preservation and improvement of .the best type 
of cattle ; and 

(«) the possibiIitie.s of developing the utilization of ravine and other 
derelict land outside Government forests for grazing purposes in order to 
supplement the facilities for grazing provided in Government forests, and to 
make recommendations. 


Report — ^Paet I. 

The preliminary conference convened for the consideration of item 34 of 
the Agenda — ^The Better Utilization of Forest Areas for Grazing — ^has had 
placed before it full reports from all Provinces and Presidencies. These reports 
have included detailed statistics of incidences of grazing on forest land, per- 
centages of the total cattle and live-stock populations which utilize forest grazing, 
and percentages of forest land to total areas. These figures, though of the 
greatest interest, cover so wide a variety of conditions that it is not possible to 
compress them into a brief report. Selected figures also might give a false 
impression of the position as a whole. It has therefore been decided to deal 
with the subject on broad general lines for India as a whole. 

_2. Grasses resemble trees in constituting crops with a wide diversity of 
utility. But, considering their value as a cheap source of fodder it seems that 
grasses have been strangely neglected in the past, both as regards detailed 
scientific research into their individual nutritive properties" and as regard* 
investigations into the best methods of their treatment as crops. The layman is 
apt to consider all grasses as producing grazing, just in the same way as he 
tends to assume that all trees produce timber : in each case a uniform commodity 
provided by nature with no, or only trivial, assistance from man. All Forest 
OfSrer-s, us producers of timber, realize the deplorable Lsllacy in such ideas. Also 
as managers of land, Forest Officers have a considerable interest in the 
occurrence and utilization of gi'asscs, though usually only as a side line to thoir 
main business. The natural occurrence of grasses as well as of trees is 
governed by a combination of the factors of topography, climate and soil. And 
in India, generally speaking, the grasses take an important place in the vegeta- 
tion under conditions which normally inhibit the production of the best timber. 

_ 3. A rough, but convenient, general classification of the vegetation in iwcas 
which come under the management of the Forest Department in India dis- 
tinguishes four main tjTies : — 

(a) The coniferous forests of the Himalayas. 

(b) All other timber forests. 

(e) Poor pole, scrub or thorn forests. 

(d) True pastures. 

Class (o) includes at lower levels the chir pine forests (Pi'iih? longifoUa). 
Here the undogrowth is typically grass which provides grazing of indifferent 
quality. Closures for reproduction of the pine crop are the only closures made. 
Over the rest of the area in the Punjab and Kymaon Himalaya unrestricted 
grazing under rights or concessions is permitted. Early burning is cariied out 
for fire protection and nothing more can .be done to improve the grazing. . At 
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Jiigher elevationB the forests consist typically of deodar (Gedrus deodara) and 
the first beneath which the forest floor is usually bare of all plants suitable for 
grazing other than a few weeds during the rains. 

4. In class (h) are placed other forests yielding timber, as visualised in 
Resolution no. 22-F. of 19th October 1894. It includes the great sal {Shorea 
robusta) belt of the foot-hills and parts of the Central Provinces, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur, the better quality teak (Tectona grandis) forests of the Centra] 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras, and the tropical evergreen forests of southern 
and western India. In these areas grazing is usually of little value and where 
carried out under rights, is generally harmful. In the miscellaneous forests 
included in sal division.?, grazing is carried on under the prescriptions of the 
local forest working plans. These plans take into account all privileges pd 
rights acknowledged under the Revenue settlements in force in the districts 
concerned. They are invariably scrutinized by the Revenue authorities before 
being sanctioned by Government. Subject to careful avoidance of any inter- 
ference with the acknowledged rights and privileges, closures to grazing are 
usually applied solely with reference to the avoidance of physical injury to 
j’oung tree crops after exploitation of mature timber. Owing to the fact that 
climatic conditions which are suitable for the growth of timber forests are seldom 
such that fodder grasses can take any place in the climatic climax vegetation, 
the gi'azing available is usually of the coarsest quality and in little demand. 

5. Class (e). — Poor Coppice, scrub or thorn forest covers the great bulk 
of the remainder of the lands controlled by the I^rest Department. In some 
provinces this class also extends over large acreages of private lands or lands 
elassiliud as ‘‘cultivable waste” under the Revenue Department. In other 
provinces in accordance with the policy of the Government of India, which was 
introduced in their Resolution no. 17-A-105 of 15th July 1891 calling for tripartite 
classification of all land into : 

(1) Cultivation, 

(2) Pastures and Fodder Reserves, 

(3) Forests properly so called. 

Much land tvas formally notified as Reserved Forest simply for adminis. 
trative convenience in order that it might be brought under some organized 
management. The objective was qjecifically stated in the Resolution not 
necessarily to be the production of tree.?, and the agency for management was 
not necessarily to be the Forest Department. It was also clearly laid down 
that pastures meant grazing grounds which were to be brought under a definite 
system of management. Such land is usually in areas of light rainfall and 
carries a crop consisting principally of grasses and shrubs, interspersed more 
or loss profusely with poor pole, scrub or thorn forest in accordance with local 
increase or decrease of soil moisture. A considerable percentage of it mio-ht 
therefore he designated as wooded pasture. Unfortunately, because of the light 
rainfall, this tyiie of natural vegetation is highly vulnerable to ill-treatment 
and much more easily destroyed than vegetation with a heavier rainfall. It 
was therefore in greatest need of careful management. But the history of 
these lands has almost always been that, until recent years, not only have they 
received the least scientific management : they have also frequently been, in all 
senses of the phrase, a “ no-man’s land In the Bombay Presidency in 
1898 and again in 1910 large areas in the Deccan, totalling roughly 1,500 000 
acres, were removed from the control of the Forest Department and placed 
under the Revenue Department who have neither the staflC, the time, nor in 
the majority of cases the tnelmioa] knowledge, to regulate the grazing utiliza- 
tion in any way. In the Madras Pre-sidency in 1924 some 3,400 square miles 
o^ lands formerly manag^ by the Forest Department were transferred to 
control by village panachhyats. In its latest review of the working of these 
fore.*:; panehayat.s in Madras Presideheythe Board of Revenue has remarked 
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that, "Most of the Collectors report that the ordinary revenue staff has net 
been able to devote the requisite attention to the panchayats Avith the result 
that many of ’them are left to take care of themselves. The forests have in 
conowiuonce deteriorated to some extent 

G. In areas in this class (e) trliich are still under organized management 
bj the Forest Department gi-azing is regulated by the prescriptions of the local 
Poresl 'Working Plans, and in the past these prescriptions u’cre usually similar 
to those for timber forests. In recent years hou’ever, as these plans hare 
come up for revision, the grass crops have received increasing consideration 
in conjunction irith the tree crops, since the former frequently represent an 
important part of the climax vegetation under the dimatie conditions in 'niiioh 
these pole, scrub and thorn forests occur. In the Central Provinces every 
IVorkmg Plan includes an elaborate grazing settlement. When the Work- 
ing Flan is completed as far as silA-iculture is concerned and approved by the 
Chid Conservator of Forests, Government appoints a Special Revenue OHiner 
to examine and report on its eifeet on the loeal population, and a most import- 
ant part of his ivork is the grazing settlement. This is put up in skeleton by 
the 'Working Plan OlBcer and he and the Special Revenue Officer work onl the 
details on tour together. The forests are divided up into grazing units, which 
are geographical areas, fixed on the demand for grazing. Where demand i-i 
heavy units may he small, usually a few thousand acres, but perhaps as small 
as a few hundred. Where demand is light, units arc large and may be sevei’nl 
hundred square miles. Raeb unit is then examined in detail. The average 
area open to grazing is calculated by deducting the average area closed from 
the total area. Prom the incidence for the typo which varies from 1 to 3 
acres per head, the number of cattle admissible is then calculated. This is 
e-)>npared with demand as obtained from past figures and by enquiry direct 
from the villages concerned. MTien exelusioiis are necessary, cattle fiom 
villages at a distance or which graze only occasionally are first excluded ; some- 
times transfers can be made to other units almo.^t as convenient but this requires 
caivtul anangement. If the demand is still in excess of the nimiber admissible 
exclusions are made by classes. Plough cattle up to four per plough arc 
aJmitted first, under the head of privileged cattle. After that ordinary cattle 
(or mlch cattle) are admitted up to four per plough. After that additional 
and commercial cattle can be admitted up to the limit. As an example in some 
unii= of Kimar division, four privileged cattle and two ordinary cattle 
are admitted per plough. Each unit is described and defined" in tho 
Working Plan and if grazing demand is fairly heavy the idllagcs allowed 
to graze are listed to the unit. Such a system for the control and manage - 
raeul of grazing areas is to be highly commended. In one division in the 
Madras Presidency (viz., Ncllorc), an ancient system known as the Kancha 
“y.stera prevails. This division is noted for its superior class of cattle. Under 
the kancha system the grazing area is divided into convenient blocks which are 
leased. The lessee (the knnonadar) issues permits to the ryots at rates ranging 
from 4 annas to Rs. 1-8-0. He is bound by the terms of bis agreement to 
protect the block, to close it to grazing for three months commencing with the 
monsoon, and to limit the admission of rattle to the possibility. This system 
has largely contributed to the preservation of the fine breed of cattle for which 
this division is famous. Elsewhere in' India grazing in this type of forest is ^ 
free by right and without any restriction in number, with the 'result that not ' 
only have the forests been ruined both for the production of wood and gi'ass, 
but erosion has become a major problem. 

In the United Provinces, in Bnndelkand and Ajmer, a special point is made 
of closure to grazing during the four monsoon month.^ and slow and steady 
improvement is reported as compared with neighbouring village waste which 
is open to uncontrolled grazing throughout the year. The Forest Working 
Plans for Saharanpur, Gonda and Banda divisions, prescribe up to two square 
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miles of new plantations to be made annually in which a mixture of timber 
species (chiefly Balbcrgia sissooj Acacia catechu and Bomhax maiabarictm) are 
raised with a varj'ing proportion of fodder species for lopping {e.g., Terminolias, 
Bauliiniak, Kydia calycina, etc.). These plantations «u*o made in lines 
between toiuporary cultivation of field crops and after the cultivation is 
abandoned the subsequent grass crop is generally decidedly better than that 
formerly occupying the ground. Useless bushes and shrubs have also been 
eradicated fay the cultivation. 

In Bombay Presidency special rotations for the improvement of the grass 
crops have been introduced in East Khandesh district for all the areas of this 
class under the lunnagcnicnt of the Porest Department, Each compact area 
is divided into" convenient blocks and each block is subdivided into five com- 
partments each of which receives the same treatment on a five-year cycle. This 
treatment is us follows : — 

Year. Graze. Close. 

1 . , 15bh Juno to 31st August, 2i months 1st September to l^lli June, 01 months. 

2 ist November to 14th June, 71 months IJth June to 31st October, 41 months. 

3 1st September to 14th June, 91 months 13th June to 31st August, 2) months. 

4 . . Ifith June to 14tli June, 12 montlis . . .... 

5 . , ISth June to 14th Juno, 12 months . > .... 

This sequence results in grazing being avniluhlc in the following compart menls 
of each block during each year of the cycle : — 


Year. 




16th June to 
31st August. 

1st September 
to 14lh June. 

1st Xoveiuher 
to 14th June. 

1 ., 

.. 


•- 

• • o 

2, 3, 4 

2. 3, 4. 5 

2 . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*> X 

• • 

3, 4, 5 

3, 4, 5, 1 

3 .. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

. . 3, 4, 6 . 

4, 6, 1 

4, 6, 1, 2 

4 .. 

•• 


•• 

.. 4, 6, 1 

5, 1, 2 

6, 1, 2, 3 

S .. 

■ . 

.. 

• • 

.. 5, 1, 2 

1, 2, 3 , 

1. 2, 3, 4 


Tliis cycle is superimposed on a 30-year felling cycle for coppice poles and fuel. 
The system has been in force for 5 years and has resulted in definite improve- 
ment in tbe quality and quantity of the gi'ns.ses. A similar system witli some 
slight modifications has now been proposed for introduction in tlic whole of the 
nd.ioiiiing district of West Slliandesh. 

Ill the Punjab the Forest Department is powerless to introduce improve- 
ments owing to the fact that unrestricted free grazing has been given as a right. 
The foot-hills have in consequence been denuded of tlicir vegetation and tlie 
consequent erosion of these lertiaiy rocks is appalling. The question' of the 
ameliorative treat nient of arca.s outside the control of tbe Forest Department 
is dealt with under Part IT of our terms of reference. All tlial. need be said 
liern is that generally the liigh hopes ns to the future of areas handed over 
for management by panchnyats, advisory hoards, and' .similar bodies do not 
appear to have been realized. Grasses emphatically form a very specialized 
type of crop and just as, for trees or field crops expert knowledge and skilled 
ninnasrcmpiit arc. essential. 
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7. The last class of laad class (d) consists of true grazing grounds where J 

grass and not trees is the climax vegetation. So far as the Forest Depart- ^ 

mcnt sphere of control is concerned these are limited to the Alpine pastures 
and the considerable areas in the Terai in the United Provinces and Assam- 

In iicitlicr ease are any special steps considered to bo necessary at present for 
the improvement of the grass stock. In the terai grazing improves the quality 
of tile herbage which otherwise is excessively coarse. The Alpine pasture's 
arc too remote for any control to be feasible. 

8. Figures put before ns make very clear the fact that the grazing which 
can be made available in lands in charge of the Forest Department 
'•an exert only an almost trivial influence upon the vast problem of 
the_ improvement of India’s livestock as a whole. Bepresentatives from the 
United Provinces, Madras, Punjab, Central Provinces and Bombay have 
been present at Ais preliminary conference and the following summary taken 
from official figures gives the numbers of livestock which at present utilize forest 
gi'-izicg and their inoidence per acre. For comparison with the above are given 
the total livestock papulations in each of the above provinces and for the whole 
of India. These figures have been further analyzed so as to show the propor- 
tion of livestock which obtain grazing in forest lands, and their incidence per 
square mile. For comparison with the above the inoidence is given of all.the 
remaining cattle in each province on lands which may be considered as pos- 
sibly available for grazing outside forest lands. These include all lands which 
are classified either ns not available for cultivation, or as cnltivable waste 
excluding fellow. 

Forest Grazing Lands. 

Total area Area open Bumbets of Livestock in thouBandsuiliz- Numbers par 
of forest to grazing ing foirest ^ grazing. squnie mile 


Province. J 

lands in 

in square /> 

-- - 

lA.— 



■yOl open area 


square 

miles. 

miles. 

Buffaloes. Cows 
and 

bullocks. 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

Others. 

Total 

and acreage 
available per 
head. 
Acs. 

United Provinces 

0,000 

4,000 

140 

B 83 

260 

10 

1,289 

322 

2 

l^lsdras 

16.000 

14,000 

lOB 

1,370 

732 

as 

2,210 

158 

4 

Panjab 

5,200 

4,700 

Sir 

868 

1,567 

66 

2,726 

eao 

M 

Central Provinces 

19,400 

17,000 

312 

2,600 

300 

6 

3,117 

183 3-6 

Bombay 

14,000 

12,400 

363 

1,614 

642 

17 

2,426 

196 

3-26 

Total 

60,000 

62,100 

1,106 

7,133 

3,381 

88 

11,708 1 

226 

2-8 


193S Ceiisus Figures for total UvestoeU populations in thousands. 


United Provinces excluding Kumoan 

0,293 

23,177 

10,002 

818 

43,290 

kCadiaa .a .a 

0,817 

n ,790 

18,700 

203 

43,610 

Punjab 

6,018 

9,792 

8,689 

1,398 

26,827 

Central Provinces 

2,104 

11,660 

2,193 

186 

16,222 

Bombay 

2,613 

7,448 

3,700 

200 

13,9.71 

Totals 

26,865 

89,857 

43,274 

2,804 

J ,4 a 800 

Best of British India . , 

4,768 

42,147 

15,111 

639 

02,666 

Indian States 6D per cent. 

12,331 

42,022 

33; f 52 

,.;11790 

89,016 


.. 43,894 1,54.028 02,137 '6,133 2,95,**® 


Total AU'Indfa 
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Estimated areas available for grazing outside forest lands and numbera of 
livestock whicb are not in a position to take advantage of grazing in forest 
lands. 


Province. 


Livestock 

in 

millions. 

Area 
available. 
(Square miles.) 

Incidence 
per square 
mile. 

United Pro-Tincee • • • • 

•• 

42 

31,000 

1,336 

Madras • . . . • • 

•• 

41-3 

61,000 

801 

Punjab . . > • • t 

•• 

23 

42,000 

648 

Central Provinces and Berar 

•• 

13-1 

30,000 

437 

Bombay . . • • • • 

. . 

11-6 

40,000 

287 


>, These figures -show that the numbers of livestock -wliich are in a position to 

■' take advantage of facilities for grazing in forest lands are only a very small 

fraction of the Trhole livestock population. The figures are for cattle alone : — 


United Provinces 

•• 

•• 

.. 1 million out of 32^ 

millions. 

Madras 

« « 

• « 

.. li 

»» 

24i 

99 

Punjab . • 

• • 

• • 

• • 1 tf 

n 

10 

9f 

Central Provinces 

• • 

• • 

• • 3 fp 

f» 

14 

9f 

Bombay • • 

.. 

.. 

. . 2 „ 

t9 

10 

tf 


This gives for these 5 provinces, only 8i million out of a total of 97 millions. 

We are not in a position to state -whether any, and if so, -what proportion 
of this vast livestock population may be fairly considered as uneconomic. From 
such figures ns are at our disposal the indications seem to be rather that distri- 
butioii'and quality rather than quantity are faulty, and that while there is pro- 
'C) bably a shortage of good working bullocks in the areas of intensive cultivation, 
there is certainty an excess of scrub animals in the areas where cultivation is 
least extensive and grazing lands are commonest. How far this can be cor- 
related -with the production of cultivated fodder crops we are also not in a 
position to give any definite opinion but figures have been quoted to us in the 
specific example of the Meerut and Muzailamagar districts^ in the United Pro- 
•vinces ns compared with Jhansi district in the same province. It has been 
slated that cattle in the former districts appear to be superior to those in 
' Jhansi. It is a fact that in Meerut and Muzaffnmagar there are some 200 

to 250 acres of cultivated fodder crops and only 250 acres of grazing lands to 
every 1,000 head of cattle ; whereas in Jhansi there are 750 to 1,000 acres of 
grazing lands and only 1 acre of cultivated fodder crops to every 1,000 head 
* of cattle. 

9. For forest lands iir/ .the five provinces ■ represented at this Conference 
the incidence of grazing varies from l-l acre per head in the Punjab to 4 acres 
per head in Madras and averages 2.8 acres. But these lands include all the 
LiSIBHIj 

1 

\ 
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dense timber forests, in whieh there is very little real grazing available. More- 
over the figures are “ over-all” averages for very large areas, a quite high 
percentage of ■which are utterly remote from all cultivation ■ and habitation. 
There can therefore be no question that the incidence on the fringes of forest 
lands, near villages, and also around sources of -water-supply in the interior 
whore temporary or semi-permanent camps ma 3 ' be set upj must be quite un- 
reasoiuiblj- high* Everyone who has made a study of grazing management has 
repeal edly emphasized the fact that, not only is improvement in the quality of 
the grasses impossible, but dcteiioration is practically inevitable unless the 
incidence of utilization con be controlled. Such control must include limitation 
of numbers as well as period of utilization. Closures in rotation -will amcho- 
rate the condition of the crop ; but full control of the numbers admitted to graze 
IS essential for real improvement. We have no exact information as to what 
naj’ be the correct figures for numbers per acre. Obviously it must vary greatly 
in "every loealitj', being dependent not only upon natural vegetation but also 
upon the result of past treatment. Kbr have we any information as to the 
varying quality of forest grasses. From observation it appears likely that 
the relatively coarse grasses of the timber foi'ests are probably poor in nutri- 
ents and useful only as roughage. The fine grasses of onr (c) class pole, 
scrub or thorn forests are much better. There is a generally accepted 
empirical figpire that about two acres per head of cattle is the minimum average 
which cun be permitted ■with safety. But it is onr opinion that both these 
questions of safety incidence, in various types of grass land and the nutritive 
qualifies of difierent grasses are deserving of special research. Unfortunate- 
ly up to now in all provinces except the Central Provinces, the safe incidence 
of utilization has been of purely academic interest. The charging of reason- 
able fees for grazing could be an indirect method of control. In the Punjab the 
vast majority and in the United Pro-vinces some 68 per cent, of the animals utiliz- 
ing grazing in forest lands are allowed to do so free, as an admitted right. In 
other provinces free grazing is frequently allowed in greater or lesser propor- 
tion as a privilege. But everywhere those animals which are required to pay 
fees are charged merely some token amount which bears no relation whatever 
to the economic value of the grazing at their disposal. These fees vary in 
amount but are usually between tiro and eight annas per annum for balls, 
bullocks and oo-ws and twelve anrjis to rupees two for buffaloes. Calves are 
usaall.y allowed free. Sheep and goats in the Punjab pay three-fourths and 
two annas respeotively per annum. These token payments also usually carry 
with them legal permission to graze over such extensive areas, for example, 
in Bombay Presidency roughly 3,000 square miles, that any control is. auto- 
matically made impossible. Simultaneously the low rate charged actively 
lends to encourage the increase in numbers of useless animals. Yet even these 
tri-vial amounts are made the subject for agitation as is shoivn by _ numerous 
debates in Provincial Legislative Councils and also in the Council of State. 
The present position seems to ns to be a typical example of a vicious circle. 
The Forest Department has demonstrated nlreadv, as is shown by the examples 
quoted in paragraph 6 above, that much improvement is possible, by proper 
management, both in the quality and quantity of the grazing available in forest 
lands of class (c) type. Withont control of* the animals utilizing the improved 
crops, however, all such improvements are inevitably quickly dissipated by ex- 
cessive grazing. They merely serve, during their existence, to encourage the 
snrviv'al of^ still larger numbers of uneconomic scrub animals. A ve^ lovr 
rale^ of -uniform fee encourages this process even further. The trivial fee 
looeived and the feeling of wasted effort combine to 'discourage the continua- 
UM, and still more so the extension, of any improvements which -will cost money. 
nTiereupon the villagere, not unnaturally, complain; that the Forest Depart 
ment does nothing for the money it receives firoih tbem and tbcroforc th^^^ 
agitate for free grazing. - • ' ^ r 
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10. Our terms of reference nlso require us to consider wlielhor the exist- 
ing methods of mnnngoment of forest grazing tirens ensure that those are used 
tts°fnr ns possible for the preservation and improvement of the best tj-po of 
cattle. At various tunes and places the possibilities of exclusion and admit- 
tance according to quality or ^pe of animal have been considered. The con- 
clusion has been that any such procedure involves such dilFioulties ns to be 
iiaprnclicable. This is of course no reason why further olTorls should not 
bc^made in this direction. Limitation by quality however presupposo.s limita- 
tion of numbers and the latter is necessarily antecedent to tbc fonner. Here 
again, therefore, tbc charging of reasonable fees might produce the desired 
icsiilt. ^ye desire nlso to emphasize the j>oiut tlint grazing gi-ounds upon 
uhicli unlimited numbers of livestock can be miimlnincd at no, or entirely 
trivial, cost inevitably become a factor encouraging the deterioration of live- 
stock. There can equally be no question that these same gi-ounds, with j)ro- 
per management, should, and could, be a valuable factor in the improvement 
of the cattle of India. Wo are advised that, especially for maintaining the 
quality of draught breeds of cattle, gi'azing is a most desirable supplement to 
stall feeding. Control, involving limitation of numbei-s ns inay bo necessary, 
over the cattle utilizing the grazing in forest lands is a cruoinl necessity with- 
out wliicb proper management is impossible. Limitation can be eJIcctcrl in 
two ways : directly by executive order or indtrcelly ljy economic 2 ’i’cssare 
through foes. By the first method full control can be exercised and must 
vest ill an expert in order to insure ns far as possible that proper use i.s made 
of Ibis power. The second method is indirect, uncertain and i>robably some- 
what slow' in taking cflCeet, and may be open to political misinloiqwctation as 
an increase in taxation. Its exact financial elteots are ditficult to forecast, 
but would increase tlie revenue at prcimnt received in most provinces very con- 
siderably, The precise manner in which control should be provided is there- 
fore a matter of policy which Government alone can decide. 

11. Our considered conclusions arc — 

(1) That there is scope for further improvement in the quality and 

quantity of grazing produced by forest lands of the typo wliick 
at pre,sent carry principallj- poor polo senib or thorn forest and 
for the improvement of the amenities of grazing by the provision 
of better w'ator-supplies. 

(2) That such improvement can only be oflcctcd by the provision of 

scientific management by n competent staff. 

(3) That power to control both periods of closure and numbers utiliz- 

ing the grazing is absolutely essential to proper management and 
must ho provided, if necessary, by legislation. 

(4) That proper management must involve expenditure whicli will not 

be immediately remunerative, and from which even tlie ultimate 
returns will very probably be mostly indirect. The mode of pro- 
vision of llio necessary funds must be decided by Govenmient. 
Such expenditure should not be imposed ns n further burden upon 
the budgets of commercial or qunsi-commoroiol departments. 

Part II. 

12. Turning now to, the second of our terms of roferonce, vis., “ to examine 
the possibilities of developing lihe utilization of ravine and other derelict land 
outside Government forests for grazing purposes in order to supplement Iho 
facilities for grazing provided in Government forests, and to make recommenda- 
tions” we would like to point out, at the.vciy outset, that it is- impossible "to. 
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Bnpplement tbe facilities ” in Government forests for grazing for all the 
cattle in India. An overwhelming majority ean never get near Government 
forest:-- and even -with the most intensive utilization of the land available, the 
total fodder-supply from grazing grounds in Government forests must always 
be far short of actual requirements. 

13. Out of the 97 million cattle in the Punjab, United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Bombay and Ifadras, only Si million can visit the forests ; and it is 
desirable that better arrangements should be made for the fodder requirements 
of Iho remainder. The desirability of investigating the possibilities of ntili- 
zatioii, for the purpose of fodder production, of ravine and derelict lands out- 
side Hic forest is clearly indicated. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
pointed out that about 20 per cent, of the total area of British India is adminis- 
tered by the Forest Department and another 45 per cent, is classified as “ culti- 
vable waste or land not available for cultivation ” ; and recommended that the 
classification should be re-examined -with a view to providing better grazing 
facilities ..^pr India’s livestock. The Commission stated, “The ideal to be 
aimed at in all provinces is to distinguish between land which is suitable for 
the growth of good timber trees or for fuel plantations, and land which is suit- 
able .neither^ for timber, fuel plantations nor for ordinary cultivation, but may 
possess possibilities for development ns fodder reserves and grazing grounds.” 
Tlie,, Commission further recommended that after reclassification such areas 
should be administered by a special branch of the Forest Department as a 
demonstration of what can be done under scientific control. The report con- 
tinues “ Ivor do we think it likely that it will ever receive the attention that 
shouTil be given to it unless it is placed under the management of a. division of 
the. "Forest Department directly responsible for its development”. Witli 
regard to the areas classed as “ cultivable -waste ” and “ land not available foi 
cultivation,” the Commission remarked, “We think it likely, that within these 
vast areas there could he found much land which, although unsiiited for com- 
mpi-eial afforestation, might, if placed under the charge of a Minor Forest 
division, be used to ^ow fuel and provide better grazing than it now does 

14. Our reply to the fiirst of our terms of reference shows that such re- 
dassifioation of areas now under the control of the Forest Department is un- 
neec.ssury. This classification has already been done ; and at every revision 
of a working plan of any forest division (generally every ten years) a complete 
re-sun-ey of the area is carried out ; the classification is brought up to date and 
the management is modified accordingly. The Central Provinces have elabo- 
rate grazing plans, evolved -with the co-operation of the Revenue Department, 
which are incorporated in each working plan. In the United Provinces and 
in olher provinces where conditions so necessitate, working plans make separate 
provision for grazing facilities in grazing working circles. 

15. The reclassification of areas described as " cultivable waste and land 
not available for cultivation ” (hereinafter referred to as waste land) lying out- 
side Government forests is, on the other hand, extremely desirable and should 
be carried out ns early as possible. It is likely that the existing classification 
will he found, to be out of date considering the rapid strides that Agriculture 
and Forestry have made during the last few decades. We think it probable that 
a foil- percentage of such waste lands (in whichever province they exist) can 
be improved in a vast majority of cases. The extent to which improvement is 
po.ssiblc depends naturally on the conditions that obtain in different provinces. 
In some this -waste is the property of the State, in others of private indiridunls. 
These lands are subject to various land-revenue systems and no generalization 
Is possible. In this connexion we -wish to draw attention to the results obtain- 
ed in the United Provinces. In the United Provinces, protection from grazing 
during the rains (June to November) of Usar (alkaline lands) has resulted in 
increasing the crop of hay in spite of grazing having been pennittcd after the 
fiay harvest. The followina- are the figures of ah actual research expenment 
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A 




and liave been supplied t6 us by Mr. 
made to the Appendix) 

Year. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
3935 
1936 


'fCTgJr'- 

Smythies (for details referenoe .may be 

Hay. 

Maunds 
per acre. 

' .. .. ..2,75 

.. 3.00 
.. 5.00,. 
..9.75 
.. 9.25 
.. 15.00 ' 


These figures show an increase of 500 to 700 per cent, in 6i years. 

16. On the poorer quality of soils the Forest Department in the United 
Provinces have made some thousands of acres of fuel and fodder plantations in 
Saliaranpur and Bahraich division by means of plantations with field crojjs 
at practically no cost. With controlled lopping and coppice it is hojped to 
obtain, according to Mr. Smythies’ forecast, 600 tons of green leaf fodder and 
1,500 tons of firewood per square mile of plantation per annum. The afforesta- 
tion of ravine land in Ettawah district is another instance of the possibility 
of utilizing otherwise unproductive land. Here good management was able 
to improve the grass crop and stop erosion. 

17. There are, wc believe, possibilities of extending fodder plantations in 
co-operation with private owners where the waste land is owned by individuals 
or communities. The creation of such plantations and fodder reserves should 
cause a substantial reduction in the quantity of cowdung now used as fuel. 


18. While convinced of the possibilities of improving waste lands, we arc 
definitely of opinion that the reclassification of such waste lands (as visualized 
by the Royal Commission) cannot be left to any single department of a Pro- 
vincial Government. We recommend in every province the formation of a 
penuanont Standing Fodder and Grazing Committee composed of officers de- 
puted for the purpose by the Forest and Revenue Deparhnents and an Animal 
Husbandry Officer. This permanent Committee for each province should act 
as the Prowncial Committee of a new Grazing Sub-Committee of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, which would then be in a position to co- 
ordiiiale the work for the whole of India. The problem is an all-India pro- 
blem, but the detailed solutions must be provincial. 

19. The Provincial Fodder and Grazing Committees should investigate 
the reclassification of waste land outside Government forests and select areas 
fit for the production of fodder or for management as grazing grounds and 
should make proposals for the control and management of such lands. Our 
recommendations can only apply to waste lands to which the Government right 
of management is clear and undisputed. We hope however that private owners 
may, in course of time, be induced to manage their wastes on scientific lines 
pi-ovided that some organization is brought into existence for their assistance. 

20. We have considered the question of agency required for the manage- 
ment of areas selected for fodder and grazing purposes and ws are of opinion 
that the Provincial Fodder and Grazing Committees would bo best able to advise 
the Local Government what may be the most suitable agency for this purpose. 
Tn addition the Provincial Committees should draw up schemes for research, 
on approved subjects for submission to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Re.soareh for grants in aid for these investigations, 

21. In brief our conclusions and recommendations therefore are — 

(1) That there is great .scope for the .introduction of proper manage-' 
ment in lands which up to the present time have been outside the 
orbit o.f the activities of any of- the technical departments. 
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(2) That the organizatioiL of such improvements should vest in special 
Standing Fodder and_ Granng Committee to he formed in each 
province and that their aotivities should be co-ordinated by a new 
Fodder and Grazing Sub-Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. 

Chairman. 

C. G. Tuevoh, C.I.E., Inq)ector-General of Forests to the Government 
of India. 

Members, 

T. A. WhitebkaDj I.F.S., Chief Conservator of Forests, Madras. 

E. A. SirrTiiiE.s, I.F.S., Conservator of Forests, United Provinces. 

C. M. Hahlow, I.P.S., Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces. 

B. A. QAnnAKD, I.P.S., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bombay. 

U. P. Mohas, I.P.S., Deputy Consers’ator of Forests, the Punjab. 

W. S. Read, Punjab Veterinary Service. 

E. D. Pauij, Madras Civil Service. 

APPENDIX. ^ , 

Statistics of Makhdoompnr Usar espeiiment, United Provinces. 

1. This experiment (started July 1931 by the Forest Research Branch, 
United Provinces) of 32i acres was started to test the possibilities of improving 
fodder, supplies &om user plains (the area of which in the United Provinces is 
8,090 square miles, far greater than the total area of Government forest). The 
control of the experiment is complete, and the data obtained are therefore 
reliable. 

2. The lay-out is as follows : — 

All plots and sub-plots . — Complete protection every monsoon June to Nov- 
ember. 

Plot 1-1 — Grass cut every year in November, and then open to un- 
restricted grazing for six months. 

Plot 1-2 — Grass cut every year in November, and then protected from 
grazing. 

Plots 2-1 and 2-2 — One and a half years’ complete rest. Thereafter 
treated as sub-plots 1-1 and 1-2 respectively. 

Plot 4 — Five and a half years’ complete rest. Grass cat for first time 
in November 1936. ' 


All figures in maunds of hay per acre. 

Tear. , < , Kemarks. 



Sub-plot. 

Sub-plot. 

Sub-plot. 

Sub-plot. 

Plot. 

’ 


i-i. 

1-2. 

2-1. 

2.2. 

4. 


1931 

2-76 

2*75 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

1. AH bey is cut and 

1933 

3-0 

4-76 

5-7S 

4-6 

nil. 

dried for 10 day 

1933 

6-0 

»-25 

6*6 

n -0 

nil. 

and tbon Trcjghcd 

1934 

a-7.'; 

12-0 

8-25 

10-0 

nil. 

in November each 







year. 

1935 

9- 25 

11-76 

8-0 

10-6 

nil. 

g. Tito monsoon of 1032, 

1930 

15-0 

20-0 

IS-S 

17-0 

18*0 

1933 and 1935 






> 


Total to date 

44*76 

CO-S 

42-0 

51-0 

18*0 

znon«oon of 1036 





a 



936 ^rcen ct&ss 

IS-O 

2S-0 

■ 18*0 

22-0 

23*0 








• 
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3. Tho tentative conclufiions -whioh the above figures indicate are — 

({) That protection from grazing during the rains has a remarkable 
progressive effect on increasing grass production (all sub-plots). 

(h) That opening to grazing (after hay-making) for six months each 
year does not cheek the increasing grass production, but slows it 
down {cf. sub-plots 1-1 and 2-1 with 1-2 and 2-2). (It should be 
realized however that cattle have removed a certain amount of 
stubble after hay-making in sub-plots 1-1 and 2-1.) 

(it/) That flontinued complete closure both to grass-cutting and grazing 
serves no purpose, and results in a waste of annual yield (c/. six- 
year total of plot 4 with other plots). 

(to) That total monsoon rainfall is an important factor, good rains mean- 
ing good hay crop. (This was well-lcnown years ago in the Affore- 
station division.) 

Taking 2.75 maunds per acre as the initial yield of hay after one monsoon pro- 
tection, the increase per acre per annum after Si years has been 600 to 700 
per cent, in the sub-plots protected from grazing (1-2, 2-2 and 4) and over 500 
per cent, in the sub-plots (1-1 and 2-1) with six months' gazing allowed (but 
the good monsoon of 1936 may possibly have swelled this rcmnrlmblo resiuL 
unduly). The experiment is continuing, and the Research Branch will publish 
results in due course. 


SUBJECT No. 3. 

The need for increased technical personnel tcauired for livestock improvement 

work through India. 


Note by Imperial Council of Agricultural Mosearek. 

“India having acquired so loi'ge a cattle population and the size of tlie 
animals in many tracts having fallen so low, the task of reversing the process 
of deterioration and of improving the livestock of the country is now a gigantic 
one ; but on improvement in its cattle depends to n degree that is little 
understood the prosperity of its agriculture and the task must be faced. Unless 
substantial changes in the existing management of cattle are introdneed, a 
progressive deterioration in the quality of the cattle is to be feared.” 

The above quotation from the report of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, 1927, is taken as the test of this note, for it sums up so admirably the posi- 
1 tion of cattle in India as it was in 1927, and as it stUl largely is at &e present 
time, in spite of much effort that has been expended on the subject in the last 
10 years. 

The stimulus that lias recently been given to cattle breeding has brought 
the importance of this subject vividly before the public, but there is still a long 
way to go before it will be pos'^ible to say that the management of cattle and 
livestock in the villages of this country lias rnncbo'l the stage when theii- further 
deterioration has been arrested : much less that their improvement on a large 
scale has been corarapneed. 

To caiTy out this rather ambitious programme, which, as the Royal Gom- 
mssion quite rightly says, is a task fliat must be faced, it is desirable that 
Governments themselves should teke the lead and provide an organisation 
composed of suitably tmined personnel, who will investigate the fundamental 
aspects of the sub.iect at research Instifiitcs and experimental farms in the first 
place and later carry their reaults. into the villages whore they can be given 
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The first part of this programme has no-sr been to a great extent provided. 
The Government of India have recently re-organised the Imperial Veterinary 
Besearch Institute, Muktcsar, which deals with the pathological problems arising 
in the livestock industry, inclnding the question of the control of contagious 
diseases, an enlarged Animal Nutrition Institute for the investigation of funda- 
mental problems connected with the feeding of livestock is in process of being 
built, and an enquiry has recently been made into the requirements of the 
Dairy indnstry, and ^ancial provision has already been made for an expansion 
of the activities of the Centrid Dairy Institute. 

In the provinces investigational work on fodder is being imdertaken at 
several centres, and in all provinces and several States, cattle breeding farms 
aro now maintained and the breeding of pedigree stock of practically all our 
recognised draught and milch breeds is carried on with a view to providiug 
approved animals to those who require them for stud purposes. 

The personnel required for such research Institutes and laboratories as 
those referred to above is comparatively easy to obtain, for the duties of each 
post fall within fairly narrow limits and the actual number to be filled is not 
large, but the staffing of cattle farms requires rather more consideration, for 
here aptitude for the work and' technical training have both to be considered. 
In this connection attention may- be drawn to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commissision on Agriculture on this subject which was “We favour the appoint- 
ment of Veferinary Officers who display a special bent or aptitude for stock 
improvement to posts at livestock farms. We think it likely that graduates of 
Indian Veterinary Colleges would often prove useful recruits to the staff of 
such farms ”. 

The ourricnlnm of provincial Veterinary Colleges has been under review on 
several occasions recently, and recommendations have been made by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Hcscareh which, if adopted, should ensnre that the 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon 'of the future is even more useful in livestock 
improvement work than he was when the Koyal Commission made the above 
remarks. In oddition, the Government of India are considering a scheme which 
has been put forward for the training in this country of higher grade Vertcrinary 
graduates, whose curriculum will include all fhose subjects required by the 
complete animal husbandman. 

It is when we turn to the question of technical personnel for extension work 
in the villages that most difficnlties arise, for here the field, in regard to both the 
quantity and quality of the work to be performed, is almost unlimited and m 
these days _ of financial stress it is obviously not practicable to suggest for this 
work the introductioin of a large body of highly paid men trained solely in 
livestock improvement work. 

This question has, however, been under the consideration of several different 
bodies during the past few years and some definite recommendations have been 
made, but before enumerating these, it will be advisable to draw attention to 
the note, which is appended below, by Colonel Olver, Animal Husbandry Expert 
of the Council, which gives a comprehensive survey of the whole question of 
livestock improvement and shows very clearly what must he done in India if 
cattle management is to reach the high standard we desire and the people of 
the country are to obtain the maximum amount of benefit obtainable ftom their 
livestock. 

This note emphasise.<! in particular the necessity for the employment of 
officers at the head of affairs, who are experts in the subject and devoted to the 
requirements of the livestock industry in this country, and the recommendntien 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture on this point may al^ bo qnoled. Tlicv 
say “ In view of the great importance of the (livestock improvement) work 
we are of opinion that at Inst one whole-time officer should ho employed on it 
in each province. TVhere the improvement of .several distinct types of cnlile is 
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being attempted, carefully trained experts should be placed in charge of each 
section of the work”. 

The second part of the recommendation is of particular interest at the 
present time, ■when so much attention is being paid to the question of improving 
the milk supply of the comitry, and', no doubt, some provinces will eonsidet 
the advisability of making special provision for tliis part of the subject. 

One more point on which emphasis may be laid is the necepity, w^n 
selecting livestock officers, to remember that any amount of technical training 
will not necessarily make a man a good judge of animals. What is required 
in these officers, in common parlance, is a good “eye” for an animal and tto 
is usually bom in a man or it may be developed as a result of constant assooia- 
llon with animals from youth upwards. 

The staff which these livestock officers are to be given for extension of 
controlled breeding work in the villages is a matter of great importance and 
oix the adequacy of this largely rests the success of the operations. In some 
provinces the executive staff of the Agriculture Department and in others of 
the Veterinary Department is used for livestock improvement work, but it is 
to be feared that in at least some cases this is looked on somewhat ns a side* 
line and is apt to be over-shadowed by other duties. Obviously, as a matter 
of economy, as much use as possible should be made of suitable existing staffs, 
but the employment of the subordinate staff of the Veterinary Department on 
this type of work will be greatly hampered in some provinces while the existing 
arrangement, under which many of the staff are lent as whole-time servants to 
local bodies, remains. 

to local a^ieulturnl, veterinary and forest colleges, much might be done 
to give the training imparted to the students a bias in the direction of live- 
stock improvement, which should provide each province with a number of 
scientifically trained men interested in the extension of the work, who would 
make useful assistants to the livestock officers in those provinces in wliieh the 
routine staff of the department in charge of livestock improvement requires 
more expert as-sistance, either for ordinary supervising duties or for particu- 
lar types of work. 

To lurrr to some spoeifie recommendations, the Advisory Board of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, when considering the cattle improve- 
m<*nt scheme initiated by His Excellency the Viceroy, recommended that for 
every 50 approved hulls at stud one suitably qulifted inspector and subordinate 
staff should he provided, and it also recommended that, in order that the scheme 
may result in lasting benefit to the country, the following items cf work should 
receive particular attention : — 

(o') The registratiorr of the accredited progeny of approved bulls ; 

(b) The maintenance of the bulls through a fund to he established in each 

province ; 

(c) The formation of cattle breeding Societies, holding of cattle shows 

and award of sanads ; 

(d) The enstralion of all inferior stock ; 

(c) The permanent protection against Rinderpest of all registered stock 
free of co«t. 

Another important recommendation, which, if adopted, will proride a cheap 
^cncy for village p.^eiision work, wa.s that made by the Animal Hnsbarrdrv 
Wing of the Board of Agriculture winch met in Madras in Dceemher 1936 This 
meeling has recommended ihe Toemifment from amongst the ryot classes of 
yonths interested in livestoek and after a short period of training to bo employed 
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M Stoclanen on a snggested pay of Bs, 25— -i — 35 per mensem, on the following 
dnties : — ir -a 

(1) Dressing and componnding, 

(3) Castration, 

(3) Treatment of simple and minor ailments, 

(4} Kendering assistance in vaccination and inoculation work, 

(5) Registration of accredited stock, including tattooing and branding of 

animals, 

(6) Collection of specimens and demonstrations in field work connected 

with special investigations, 

(7) 'Work in connection with dipping operations, 

(8) Propaganda work in connection with general sanitary conditions, 

flaying of carcasses, etc., 

(9) Generally to advise village folk on the care and * management of 

animals. 

If the last item is taken to include some instruction in the better feeding of cattle 
and the production of clean milk, such a body of men should do much, at a 
comparatively low cost, to augment the efforts of the more highly trained per- 
sonnel, which ^ has been discussed above, to produce the improvement desired in 
the livestock industry of the country. 


Livestock improvement in India, by Colonel A. Olver, O.B., O.M.G., F.E.C.'7 S., 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural Hesearch. 

Since His Excclleuey the Marqnis of Linlithgow became Viceroy of India, 
there has been a great awakening of interest in the improvement of live- 
stock and of cattle in particular. The matter has been repeatedly discussed 
with provincial representatives, and this note is intended to put together in 
comprehensive form recommendations and conclusions as to the lines along which 
it seems that the development of livestock and livestock industry should pro- 
ceed in India. 

General Conditione . — Prom the discussions which have taken place it is 
evidently agreed Uiat as far as cattle are concerned, the only sound policy for 
the plains of India is to improve the best indigenous breeds, by systematic 
selection and proper feeding and management, since European breeds have proved 
generally unable, even under the best conditions, to maintain themselves satis- 
factorily within the tropics. This general principle has been found to appl.v 
■n the case of milch goats also, but in the case of poultry imported European 
breeds thrive well and seem on the whole to be less susceptible to disease than 
the ordinary village fowl. In the case of -sheep, it has generally been found 
difficult to maiiit.-iin European breeds in the plains, (hough some snecess ha? been 
obtained in establishing cross bred merino sheep for tlie production of better 
wool. In horses, the improvement efTceted by imported stook has been very 
great, though the expense of rearing high grade .stork is generally beyond the 
means of the ordinary breeder. In the case of donke}"?. the imported jack lias 
done much to improve village stork. 

Iinprovement of Cattle , — ^It is now abundantly clear that the efforts which 
were m.sdc in the past to improre eat tie hy breeding limited numbers on pro- 
vincial farms has, in most provinres h.sd liitle lasting effect on the bulk of tnc 
relatively enonnous numbers to be dealt with. The reasons foe this arc not 
difficult to nndersfand for it is obvious that the numbers of suitable sires which 
cordd he produced, on ordinary Government farms of limited extent, could never 
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bo sufficient directly to affect more than an almost infinitesimal proportion of 
the huge numbers wliidi exist. Moreover, fatal changes of policy, or change 
of control or for financial or other reasons, have intervened to dash any hop.o 
of nehieving the extensive results which might have been obtained by skilful 
handling, on a definite programme, of such limited numbers of sires as were 
generally available. 

On tile other hand, in provinces where systematic measures for the improve- 
ment of livestock have been canried on generation after generation by animal 
husbandry organisations, such as the Vclerinarj' Department of the Punjab, 
anil to a. liinifril extent the livestock sections of certain provinces and States, 
.ilcaily iinproveincut has licon effected corresponding with the extent to which 
the Dcpiirlinent concerned liiw hecn expert in animal husbandry work and 
dcvoli'd to tl'c care and development of livestock. 

, Furtberniore, wliero due attcr.tit.n ha'; been paid to punty of blood the 
iiiipvovenienl ha.s been inaiiUained and an lniell'^t in pedigree stock aroused, 
which augurs well for the future ; i>rovidcd that adequate measures are taken 
to mninliiin proper pedigree registration. 

In view, however, of the .steady reduction which is faking place in gi'nzing 
arenp, and the eircuin-stanees in which breeding is generally carried on in 
India, it seems clear that dcgciiemlion of stock is likely to continue unless more 
adequate steps are taken and a larger proportion of funds are allotted for 
their hetlor care and dovclopnient. At pre-cut, for the whole of India, includ- 
ing the Pmijab, the tof.nl allotment for Animal husbandry, including Veterinary 
work of all kinds, is only about half of the total allotted for plant husbandry, 
and it seems clear that the first essential for the systematic improvement of 
livesfoek in India is an adequate Aninin! husbandry organisation, in each pro- 
vince or Stale, with no other iiilorc.'sts to consider than llie welfare and cconomio 
exploitation of stock, and with a more adc(|uatc share of the total amount 
of money allocated for the development of agriculture ns a whole. Indeed 
it does not si'cm ri'nsonnblc to expect adequate or lasting results in the im- 
provement of livc.sfoek or hi the profitable development of Animal industry 
utiU’.‘-s and until such organisations are everywhere available. 

The eoaMitufion and cnnlrol of such orgnuisalioii.s, and the powers and 
funds to be placed at their dispo.sal, arc thus matters of vital importance 
wbicb need to be very carefully considered by prr.s-inccs and States. It is 
not merely a fpio.-tion of veterinary or agricultural control, but it seems olnnous 
that to develop livestock pronerly .«uch dcparlmcnfs should he under the con- 
trol of cuilably trained sjiccinlists in .such wivrk, devoted ':iilcl3- to the intero.sts 

of live-lock. 

.^rh-rtion of Itrcorl nr.d Typr . — Given a suitable Animal husbandry depait- 
ment. the fii.st Ibing to be done is to consider v.'bat kind of stock is to be 
rei-ed, and it i- c-scufial at the _«iutsct to arrive at sound decisions a« to the 
ji. rticiilar bri’ciN an.; typpj whieh are likely to suit the circum=tanecs 

,ind 111! aliiic.-. in wbiih luwding i- to be cairieti on. At the ri.sk of statiiio- 

the obvious, ii must bo pointed out that nowliere in (he world is it sound 
,iolicy to atti'inpl to pi-nduce a type of stock wliicb is not naturally suited to- the 
local" eiuidilion- of .soil, climate and environment. That high cla.ss stock can 
be produced in areas wbieh are not n.sinrallv Miif.-ible for fliem, there is po 
qiusticn. hut tlie cost of doing so is prohibitive for the onlin.iiy breeder .'Hai 
apart from the cimstant Mrugirle ugainsi adverse cinmmstances wliieh would’ 
111 enfiuled, there is the difiienlty that— if of a breed or type different from 
the lorjil .slock— the male progeny, when used ns sire.s, uoujd be Jifcelj- to do 
mere harm than good. Morfover. in order to obtain fresh blood and to main- 
tain lyp,' in the parent herd, it Would be necessary constantly to import -ires 
fiw.': iNcnhere. 
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Type.— The decision as to the particular type to be bred, e.g., working 
type or milch type, is_ another matt^ which requires very careful considera- 
tion since, in all breeding work, strict breeding' to a type and unbroken con- 
tinuity of policy, are all-important. In this connection, the question whether 
it is feasible to produce cattle wMch will breed true for a combination — ^in high 
degree — of working eapecity, with a capacity for milk production, is one of 
the matters which has to be considered. This question has already been dis- 
cussed at length in my note. “The Inadequacy of Dual Purpose Cattle as the 
Goal in Cattle Breeding in India”, the noint of which appears to have been 
missed by many. In that note it was not intended to deny that it is possible 
for an expert breeder to achieve duality of purpose — ^up to a certain point — 
provided that he is at liberty to select freely and to discard animals which 
do not show the desired combination of factors. But it seems ob'vious that the 
Indian peasant, who is not in any way an expert breeder of pedigree stock, and 
ivho maintains usually not more than one or two cows in a village herd, to meet 
his own requirements, cannot hope to be in this position. He is not permitted 
by his religion to slaughter cattle and can only hope at best to be able to 
mate his cow with a sire of the type he wishes to emphasize in the progeny. 
If ho wants more milk, be would like to be able to mate his cow to a milking- 
type bull, and would have a much better chance of getting a high yielding heifer 
than if only dual purpose sires were available. If he requires more power- 
ful work cattle, he would naturally prefer a sire of a pure working type. 
Ordinary ccmmcrcinl stock ore commonly bred on these lines evdn in advanced 
countries, hut it is a truism that to make and maintain progress, the breeder 
of pedigree stock must specialise all the time on one particular type. 

For daiiying in particular it is necessary to specialise, since if the milk 
producer is to have a fair chance of making a financial success of his business, 
he must have high grade milch cattle, and for that reason, in areas where 
dairy stock are largely bred, it is essential to develop high milking strains. 
"Where the sale of bullocks is the traditional policy, breeding specially for work is 
likely still to be carried on by semi-nomadic professional breeders so long as 
suitable grazing remains available at low cost. 

Between these e.vtremes lie the great majority of cultivators who keep one 
or two cows and produce less specialised “general utility " stock which, 
though useful for their requirements cannot, in view of their heterogeneous 
origin, be relied upon to breed tme and therefore cannot be described as 
"dual purpose’’ stock in its strict sense. To develop and maintiun Indisn 
village cattle as true breeding dual purpose stock would moreover be a coUossal 
undertaking. 

Furthermore, though much is said of the breeding" of dual purpose cattle 
in this country, the method usually adopted appears to be, to pay strict atten- 
tion to milk recording and to retain the best milking strains, until such time as 
definite signs of unsuitability for draught purposes appear" in the progeny. 
"When that time comes the breeder will be faced -with a decision whether to re- 
tain any high yielding milk strains thus ev’olved, or to destroy the advance thus 
achieved by orosang back to a working type bull. What the answer must he 
in the interest of progress is not difScuIt to foresee and in the meantime, more 
milk is being bred into the stock. Along these lines so long as promising 
dairy strains arc not crossed back to a work type bull iliere need be no objec- 
tion* to so-eallcd dual purpose breeding but _ high capacity for work and for 
milk production are physiologically^ incompatible, and instances are not wan^ 
ing in India where attempts to retain these^ factors, in equal degree, in one and 
the some strain, have led to marked deterioration of previously vnlunble stofS. 
Pot beyond a certain point anv marked advance in either direction must he 
cancelled out and the work mn'st to ihnt pvte-* *''cnme Ri-yplienr wliile -jiiy 
progress , towards fixation of a type which , should breed tme for oi i , 
factor in high degree, must constantly be vitiated. 
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Even the combination of milking capacity with meat production, qualities 
which are not so incompatiable as are capacity for work and milk production, 
has been given up in other countries, and it seems certain that a similar 
policy must eventually fail in India since it will not produce that definite 
segregation of types wliich has been found essential in every progressive 
country in the world. 

The choice as to which type of bull to use must however largely bo influ- 
enced by local consideration and the aim of governments should be to provide the 
type most needed in the locality or, where possible and' advisable, to make 
milking type as well as working type bulls araUablc, Where the supply of liquid 
milk is a profitable undertaking and where there are good facilities for the produc- 
tion of fodder crops, the choice would obviously fall on the dairy type, but the ordi- 
nary cultivator should ns far as possible be in a position to choose the type of sire he 
considers the most suitable for Ids paiticulnr cows and for his requirements. 

Gow or She Buffalo. — Similarly, a choice has to be made as to whether cows 
or she buffaloes are to be maintained. Here again those is some diversity of 
opinion and the choice is likely ultimately to be governed by financial consider- 
ations ; though there is another aspect to be considered. AVlicre abundance of 
coarse fodder is available, and where the production of ghee is a major consi- 
deration, or whore liquid milk is produced for sale— usually by nnscrapuloiis 
and uncontrolled hawkei's — the she bnffalo is at present commonly preferred. 
But investigation has shown that pure-bred cows of certain Indian breeds of 
cattle can, in a comparatively few years, be improved by proper feeding and 
management to a point where they can compete successfully with the buffalo iu 
economy of milk or butter-fat pinduelion. In view therefore of the greater 
general utility of cows, • as compared with buffaloes, in that they produce better 
working animals as well as milk, and of the important fact that cows’ milk is 
a much better food, particularly for children, than buffaloes’ milk watered 
down to the same level of butter fat, the question whether cows should not be 
bred and ns well fed and maintained as are she-buffaloes is one which mci'ils 
careful study. 

The Breeding of Working-Type Cattle. — ^In areas where the demand for 
milk and dairy products is limited and where facilities exist for raising cattle 
on extensive grazing, ihe breedinp' of working-type animals is the traditional 
policy and seems likely to conHnne beeause it is difficult to carry on dairj-in"' 
under the semi-nomadic conditions of life of such breeders. But it is pe^ 
haps not sufficiently knovm that even among breeders of werkno- bnlloeks a 
great deal of their total income is derived from the sale of ghee ; %.g., we have 
recently been shown, by representatives of large numbers of professional cattle 
dealers and breeders in Western Indio, some of whom themselves breed and rear 
large numbers ci worldng bullocks, fiat the income derived from their sale is 
not much more than one-fourth of that derived from the sale of ghee and -other 
dairy products. The position is somewhat similar in other parts of India and 
owing to the growing' realisation of the essential importance of milk in human 
diet, it seems likely that the market for liquid milk will improve, while already 
in certain large areas, milk eollection' for ghee or cream production is being 
organised on a big scale through the use of small cream separators. Thus 
milk seems likely to become more and more an important consideration for 
the breeder of work cattle. 


Capabilities of Indigenous Breeds as milch cattle. — careful annlvsis of 
available records has shown that in different parts of India there are breeds 
of pure Indian cattle,, which respond readily to proper treatment and which' 
possess considerable potentialities for milk production. But to ensure ranid 
progress it 5s obvious that milking strains musk systematieallv bo sesrreffntGfl ' 
out from the ordinary cattle of the country and mated with hulls nf 
pedigree, from cows' of high milk yields. In- this way, in course of time 
mte milking type Indian cattle should become available which could b? re ied 
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upon to breed true for milk and in view of the great need for such cattle, the 
Impeiial Council of Agricultural Besearch is now engaged in instituting official 
herd books for seven oi the best known milch breeds of India. 

Cross-bred Indo-European Cattle . — ^Por years past it has been demonstrated 
by organisations such as the Militaiy Dairy Parms that cross-bred cattle from 
Indian cows by sires of Buropean blood, in spite of the heavy capital and re- 
eumng expenditure involved, are generally under their special conditions of 
management, more profitable daiiy animals than ordinary Indian cows. On 
the other hand, there is ample evidence to show that where control is inade- 
quate or inexpert, the pursmt of such a policy leads to immediate loss of type, 
rapid degeneration and high snsecptibility to disease. 

But a policy of cross-breeding with Buropcan cattle is not in any ease 
within the reach of the ordinary Indian milk producer, who is not at 
liberty to discard freely animals which do not reach the required standard, 
hloreorer, since a long time is required to see the results of a policy and there 
is a natural tendency of individual breeders to repeat breeding experunents-7-in 
spite of previous failures of which they may not be aware — it is necessary’ to 
emphasise as strongly os possible that systematic improvement of the best in- 
digenous breeds of Xudian cattle is the only practicable policy for the generality 
of the people. 

Breeding under Government eontrdl . — It seems generally agreed also that in 
India it is essential to make provision for organised breeding control in the 
villages, and that In all breeding under Grovernment control a definite long 
range policy for improving local breeds should be laid down and suitable provi- 
sion made to ensure that it shall not be changed, except after full Iconsiidcra- 
tion of all the issues involved. 

Such a matter, in which irreparable harm may easily be done, shonld not 
in short be left to the personal predilection of a director who, in present ^- 
oumstanccs, may not be a specialist in any branch of animal hnsban^ or 
devoted solely to the interests of livestock. Moreover, seeing that it is an 
impossibility to ]5roduce on Government farms the very large numbers of 
pedigree bulls whicb are required for mass improvement of cattle, it seems that 
the ordinary provincial cattle farm of limited extent should as a rule be utilised 
primarily for preserviug outstanding strains of the best indigenous breeds, and 
for the systematic development and recording of pedigree milch animals rather 
than in attempting to produce dual purpose stock. 

It is agreed that for the improvement of tho generality of stock of a pro- 
vince or state reliance must he placed upon systematic breeding control in the 
villages, at first concentrated in areas where the best cattle exist, and later 
extended, as cireumstances permit, into less forward areas. As time goes on 
and a tjpe becomes established, good animals from selected stock should be 
repi.stercd as pure-bred, while all inferior mates should be castrated and the 
services of approved hulls recorded. In the case of dairy cattle, strict recorffing 
of milk yields is necessary wherever possible in order that, in course of time, 
breeders wishing to purchase high-grade dairy stock may be able to obtain 
reasonably accurate data as to the performance of their ancestors. Indeed, the 
lack of bulls of known pedigree has been one of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered in carrying out the campaign of livestock improvement instituted by tho 
present Viceroy. 

Inoculation and Gastrationi — Simultaneously with and complementaiy to 
selected breeding along the above lines it is essential to make arrangements for 
protective inoculation against contagious disease ; while, the systematic castra- 
' tion of inferior males, before they con perpetuate the species, is obviously one 
of the most patent factors in any programme of livestock improvement. It ia 
in fact now genernUy recommended that provincial or state legislation should 
be undertaken for compulsory castration in selected areas. .. 
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At the second meeting o£ the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of 
Agrioulture, held in December 1936, this matter was discussed and it was 
decided to recommend that such legislation should be of a permissive nature 
and confined at first to small selective areas which could gradually be extended. 
But it was felt that the greatest tact would in any ease be needed in the ad- 
ministration of such an act. 

Grazing control and Fodder Production and Conservation. — In present cir- 
cumstances the main factor in the production of moderate priced work cattle is 
the availability of suitable grazing, since fodder crops are seldom specially 
grown for such stock. Experience has, however, shown that to rear and main- 
tain the more valuable grades of stock, whether for work or milk production, 
it is necessary to make provision for an adequate supply of fodder crops or 
other highly nutritious cattle food ; depending on whether the young stock arc 
sold at an early age, to be reared by cultivators under scmi-stall-fcd conditions, 
or are reared by the dealer with his nomadic herd. In either case it is necessary 
that some succulent food of suitable composition shall be available throughout 
the year, particularly for young stock, but also for breeding females. 

The best means of providing such a diet is a matter for local study, but 
when the revenue obtainable from forests is compared with that from high 
grade stock, reared at least partly on cultivated fodder or semi-fodder crops, 
specially grown to supplement or replace the available grazing, it seems clear 
that it mil pay provincial and state governments to give everj’ facility for the 
production of such crops in ai'eos which are at present under forest of low 
value. 

To deal with this question adequately it seems essential that special com- 
mittees should be formed as soon as possible on the lines which were recom- 
mended by the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture at its 
second meeting, held in Madras in December 1936, after discussing the Bepor: 
of the Special Forest Grazing Committee, which met during the previous w^k. 

Such Committee should obviously be thoroughly representative of all lije- 
stook interests as well ns the interests of forestry and crop production, asd if 
on a permanent basis should be 'able to develop a co-ordinated long ranee 
in such matters as the control of forest and other grazing ; the devotion' of* mrr? 
land to fodder and semi-crop production ; the conservation of grass ani rtzrz 
fodder as hay or silage, and to advise os to possible measures to resfrirr tls 
numbers of uneconomic cattle which at present overcrowd the available 
and are an ever-present source of infection. 


Disease Control, Feeding and Management . — must never be orcT':-:7z Z 
correct feeding and proper management arc most important in 

improvement of stock. . But it is now very clear from the work 

vestigation officers that expert investigation will eonstantlv be're?5-f rf -2s 
myriad problems of disease, ill-health and unsatisfactorv deveb-^^-' *^! v 
faulty nutrition ; the proper study of which entails continual — - 

animal nutrition investigation and research carried out in coliaV 


At present breeders suffer even more from insidious Jo:- c":= ,~ 

nutritional deficiencies than from outbreaks of the majV — 

some of the most important of which improved and che'-o A'-'T-U- 

have recently become available. It seems clear, therefore, tlzl 

^ stamping out policy is impracticable and t’rr-, •v'T ZZZ'/.ZZZl 

of inleetion, adequate staff should be provided for th= 

gahon of such problems all over the country, in coIIaWf'"- iP-v 

and animal nutrition research workers. This would 

nary provmciol- veterinary staff which is required for 'IZZlr'Z 

epizootics and the treatment of sick cattle as ■well v -V- ^ 

systematic preventive inoculation • and castration an-* 
fairs, abattoirs and* dairies. . ' , 
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Marketing . — ^Marketing is another general factor which has immense poten- 
tialities in the improvement of livestock. 

Indeed, it is obvious that unless and until satisfactory markets are provided, 
for improved livestock and livestock products, few stock-owners can afford to 
spend money on the improvement of stook. On the other hand, there is ample 
evidence that the establishment of a satisfactory market, e.g., for milk or eggs, 
in any locality, immediately gives a great impetns to the better care and develop- 
ment of the class or stock concerned. 

More detailed conclusions of certain Livestock Committees which have been 
formed from time to time to consider measures for the improvement of livestock 
are given in the Appendix. 

General Coucliisiona. — ^Thus it seems clear that more adequate provision- is 
necessary, in most provinces and States, for the systematic development of 
Livestock and Animal Industry. 

Moreover, it is generally agreed by all authorities on human diet that a 
more adequate and better supply of milk is on outstanding need of India today- 
better not only as regards cleanliness, bnt also in its content of protein and 
mineral salts which are now recognised to be of first rate dietetic importance ; 
particularly for growing children and in a diet which is otherwise mainly vego- 
tarion. 

It has in fact recently been shown, by practical feeding tests in India and 
in all progressive countries, that nothing can replace the protein, of high bio- 
logical value, and the mineral salts which are contained in nndiluted milk. 

To ensure a better supply of milk it is necessary however (1) to provide 
for proper control of the marketing of this vital commodity — which at present is 
usually sold by iusanitarj', unscrupulous and inadequately controlled hawkers — , 
(2) to produce better milch animals, (3) to fnrnish better facilities to ennhlo 
the milk required for cities to lie produced in suitable areas outside city limits, 
and brought in for sale under satisfactory sanitary conditions, and (4) to make 
better provision for milk produced in the villages throughout the country, to 
be collected at suitable centres, and, after suitable processing, to he marketed 
as such or in the form of Ghee cream, (5) to make use of skn^ed milk to the 
fullest possible extent, in human diet and particularly in the feeding of growing 
children, since in it is contained the whole of the most valuable dietetic consti- 
tuents of milk, viz., the body-building proteins and mineral salts. 

At present, in many parts of India, the she-buffalo is for a variety of 
reasons preferred to the cow as a milch animal, hut it would not be practicable 
in any event to provide from buffaloes alone, the greatly increased supply of 
milk which is needed. Moreover, there are points of considerable^ dietetic 
importance in this connection which should not be overlooked, viz., owing to its 
very high though variable butter fat content, undiluted buffaloes milk is not 
nsually suitable for human consumption. To make it suitable it needs to have 
60 per cent, or more of the cream removed and, since undiluted cows and buffaloes 
milk have about the same percentage of protein and mineral salts, if both are 
watered down to a suitable level of butter fat (say 3.5 per cent.), buffaloes 
milk becomes of much less feeding value, partienlarly for growing children, 
because the protein and salts thereby become much more heavily diluted. 

Thus, while nothing must he done to interfere with the production of nse- 
fid work cattle, it appears that the prodnetion of more and better milch cattle 
is a matter of great importance and urgency for the welfare of the people of 
India. 

. But to make satisfactory progress and provi^'c really^ ettieient milkers,^ i{ 
will be necessary to concentrate on- high milk production in particular strains 
regardless of what the effect may cvcntnnlly be on jhe capacity for work of the 

bullocks bred from these particnlarT strains. 

r i . %■ e . 
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The existing supply of workbg type cattle should &ct ttmn 

amnle if young stock and breeding females were better fed, but there is a 
'shortage of efficient milch coivs aU over India. On the other hand, is now 
weU kMwn that there are pure Indian breeds of cattle wluch have good latent 
capacity for milk production and which respond readily and markedly to better 
feeding and management— much more so than buffaloes. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the systematic development of high yield^ 
milch straihs of suitable Indian breeds of cattle, as well as of bu^loes for 
ghee production, is a matter of great urgency and importance to India. 

Owing to the high biological value of eggs in human diet, the development 
of poultry by systematic encouragement of ]jedigree breeding ^ of selected 
European breeds, is another matter of great dietetic and economic importapee 
to which far more attention needs to be given ns n cottage industry. 


APPENDIX. 


The question of livestock improvement, with special referenoe to the pedigree 
bull scheme initiated by H. E. tlio Viceroy, was discussed in detail first by the 
Standing Cattle Breeding Committee of the Adidsory Board of the Imperial 
Cotincil of Agricultural Eesearoh held at Simla in July 1936 and then by the 
Livestock Improvement Committee of the Second Animal Husbandry Wing 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, held at Madras in 
December 1936. The following are the conclusions and recommendations arrived 
at by these committees : — 

1. In order to effect cattle improvement on a broad scale it is necessary 
greatly to extend controlled breeding in areas where definite types exist and that 
subsequently as large numbers as possible of selected bulls from these areas 
should be employed in areas where at present there is no definite type. 

2. Where the cattle of an area are sufficiently pure the recording of 
approved stock in official herd-books should be token up provincially. Such 
recording would he quite distinct fi'om the official registration of pedigree stock 
of dai^ breeds of all-India importance which is now being taken up by the 
Imperial Council of Agricnlturid Eesearch. 

3. lu order to ensure a continuous supply of pedigree or approved bulls it 
is necessary to establish pedigree breeding in selected areas. 

4. In order to cany on continuous improvement it is necessary to record 
accurately the services of all approved bulls and to renter their accredited 
progeny. Eor this purpose it is necessary to employ extra staff at the rate of 
one suitably qualified inspector and subordinate staff per 60 bulls. 

6. It is not possible at present to curry out strict registration of pedigree 
stock under village conditions of breeding, nor to undertake milk recording in 
villages without special staff. “ 


6. It is felt that a peat deal of good could be done if the herds maintained 
in jails, mental hospitals, etc., at Government expense, and nt Pinjrapoles wore 
more extenmyely utilised for the breeding of pedigree stock, and at such insti- 
tutions strict milk recordmg should be feasible. It was also suggested that 
inducement might be given to the Military Dairy Farms to rear the best of 
their young mle stock of indigenous breeds and to suit their breeding policv 
as far as practicable to the accepted policy of the country, the improvement 
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6. Wherever bulls are provided by Provincial or District Cattle Breeding 
Associations it is essential that provision he made from the same source for 
their maintenance. Otherwise it may not be possible to accept them. 

9. Arrangements should be made for the castration of inferior stock in 
areas where approved bulls are at work. In regard to compulsory castration 
it was decided that an enabling Act would be an advantage in most provinces 
and States, but that it would be very necessary to c:rercise tact in its applica- 
tion. It could only be applied where the great majority of breeders were agree- 
able and where arrangements could be made to supply an adequate number of 
snitable bulls to serve the eo'ws in the area concerned. 

10. Interest of the ryot in cattle improvement should be aroused by such 
measures as periodical cattle shows and the award of prizes and sanads to 
those who had taken special interest in cattle breeding. Provincial or State 
Cattle Breeding Societies would also help to arouse interest in cattle improve- 
ment but it was considered that such societies need be formed only where satis- 
factory breeding control docs not' already exist. 

11. In order to encourage people to take interest in pedigree stock it is 
advisable to give permanent protection against Binderpest to all registered stock 
free of cost. 

12. For the present, services of approved bulls should, as a rule, be given 
'free of cost, but in certain provinces the system of charging fees should be 

developed. 


SUBJECT No. 4. 

The possibility of crop planning for increased fodder production with special 
reference to leguminous fodders. 

Kote by Imperial Oounoil of Agricultural Xtesearch. 

■ _ It is well known that over the greater part of India cattle are maintaiped 
mainly on fodders produced in the villages and not on grass, which under 
present conditions of management is available for only a short season of the 
year. Crop residues, mainly the straws of cereal crops, provide the greater 
part of the bulky fodder consumed by this large cattle population. The direct 
bearing of this question on crop planning will be obvions from the fact that_ of 
the total cropped area of some 260 million acres in British India, 201 million 
acres are occupied by food grains and pnlses — practically all crops the straw of 
which is used for bulky fodder. On the other hand the tot.ol area in India 
under special fodder crops, so far as Uie records go, is only about 3 or 4 million 
acres. 

As all those acquainted with the crop production in tbe villages of India 
know, the average cultivator is greatly influenced in bis cropping schemes by 
the necessity for providing fodder for his cuttle, and it is not the pn^ose of 
the present note to suggest any disturbance between^ the general relationship 
between straw and Other crops. It is, however, desired to suggest for eon- 
sideration a ]jossible means by wliich the feeding of Indian c.ittle coiilu be 
qualitatively improved. ■ ■ 

2. During the last quarter of a century, the Agnoultural Department has 
been systematically ' producing and bringing into general cultivation _ heavier- 
yielding varieties of the main staple crops and the areas under the yi*Pi'?y 
varieties of the principal of these are shoivn m tl^e;folloin^ tabic. ^peaK o 
broadly, heavy yielding crops are now produced oni^ot 1ms than - million a 
and the area is automatically increasing ™ 

rise in world prices has- ameliorated the positionj^st is sWI pf 

say that we do not desire any ;conEidcrabIe enhancement in .the nredncUon oi 
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these staple crops at present— indeed in the case of both jute and sugarcane a 
reduction is called for. Obviously the bringing into cultivation of high-peld- 
ing varieties of crops may either increase the total production on the existing 
acreage or enable the existing production to be obtained from a smaller ni;ca, 
and it is manifest that the tatter process is a source of piolit to the giou'er 
even in times of depressed prices and limited demand. It is suggested that at 
this juncture we should pay more attention to crop planning from the point 
of view of improving the standard, of agriculture and particularly to the better 
feeding of our cattle. Better-fed cattle mean a more prosperous cultivatoij a 
better standard of cultivation and a better fed cultivator so that we are work- 
ing for an all round increase in efficiency. It is therefore suggested that, in 
.hose areas where improved high-yielding varieties of crops, which it must 
be remembered are on the average giving 15 per cent, more per acre than the 
varieties which they have replaced, each agricultural department should 
definitely set itself to secure the division to fodder production of part of the 
area so released. It is not suggested that each cultivator can automatically 
devote one-fifteenth of his wheat area or one-fiflecnth of his cotton area to fodder 
production. Due regard must be had to the circumstances of each holding and 
to each cultivator’s requirements. But the principle is commended for '’con- 
sideration and there is little doubt that each agricultural department has at its 
disposal a substantial amount of information regarding fodder crops which 
might be encouraged in particular districts. 


Uur oliject being 
culture, • 

fodders 



loaders will bo most effective if leguminous fodders can be utilised Fortu- 
iiately we have a wide range of clioiee. The cold weather fodder crop- 
berseem (ligyptian Clover)— has been successfully groim without irrigat'on ovw 
large portions of India, and the same is true of that other imnortant fo/ljlni- 
^p lucerne ^whilst locally Sonji (3lelilotus parvijlora) and Sliaftal (Persian 
Cloiro) have proved suooessful. Berseem in pnrtioular has nroverl 
satisfaetary crop for ' Soiltag ’ the animats betartethered%f^^^^^ 
saving the expenditure on harvesting and carting: Anart from 
many indigenous Indian leguminous fodders wh oh 

crop during the monsoon, which are valued both in Inrlin nn/i • ** pulse 

the world as fodders. It is sufflS to LntSon as 
meth, urid, Md soya beans. It is suggested that this 

serious consideration. Apart from wdso crons Bi^’cn 

for example, juar and maize, which can be sntisfn/.f straw crops, as 

even though on a comparatively small scale. ^ converted into silage 

GrasI.^EtapLS'LLSwWcrfanfe^'^^^^ KJw.dos 

can be planted on the sides of nallas, places available. They 

from canals or wells, and beside irngatiou chLnnls ® 

of utilismg the flushings of byres, ^bey arirSectall^^ " n “ 
pregflant animals, and arc of great nsc to all st^k ^ for dniiy and 

provisff¥or?offi*?opsfLS'5hen“he «>c object of making hcKer 
effected. This is a subject in Xh “ry is being 

in certain provinces, notably. the Punjab^ wW a ^ bas been made 

tb??o?aUmoSS o1 effiteSanf” 
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tfa-ere are probably greater possibilities of economic development by the substi- 
tution for the prodnction of crops for sale olf the land of the growing of fodder 
crops for feeding on the holding for the prodnction of milk (and|or ghee) for 
the market. As in this 'is involved the nrhole question of the development of the 
dairy industry of India, on which a special report by Dr. "Wright is expected 
shortly, the matter is only briefly mentioned here. 

Area under improved crops in Sritish India during 1935-36. 


Province. 


Bice. Cotton. Wheat. Jute. Sugarcane. Other crops. 


Uadias 

1,063,299 

617,042 

.. 

68,049 

205,055 

Bombay 

13,5» 

692,617 

25,871 

13,960 

224,630 

Bengal 

720,126 

.. 

.. 1,103,926 

277,322 

18,047 

XToited Provinces 

• • 

397,000 

2,637,000 

2,167,000 

643,700 

Punjab .« »• 

• • 

2,076,100 

3,476,800 

226,300 


Borma . • . • 

1,058,784 

5,684 

24,290 

16,197 

322,233 

Bihar and Orissa 

62,849 

.. 

64,329 1,203 

429,832 

17,132 

Central Provinces 

686,688 

605,327 

590,025 

*. 

365,644 

Assam . « • • 

42,609 

• • 

1 .. 16,890 

14,498 

6,889 

Korih-West Prontier 
Provinces « . • « 


900 

15,044 

148 

2,657 

Sind •• «• •• 

27,787 

204,290 

105,217 

•• 

14,622 

(1934-36 

6gnreg.) 

Balachietan 



(NOT available)* 


Britlnb India .. 

3,546,606 

4,499,860 

6,938A76 1,121,010 

3,203,306 

1,810,619 






